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THE PRICE OF LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


T the present time, trade in England is depressed to a degree 
almost unexampled in the history of British commerce. Asa ne- 
cessary consequence, the tendency of the rate of wages in the principal 
manufacturing industries is ina downward direction. Allour accumu- 
lated experience in the development of productive industry in the age 
in which we ‘ive does but confirm the principles laid down by Adam 
Smith and the early masters of the science of political economy. 
“ When,” as Adam Smith has truly said, “ in any country the demand 
for those who live by wages—laborers, journeymen, servants of every 
kind—is continually increasing, when every year furnishes employ- 
ment for a greater number than had been employed the year before, 
the workmen have no occasion to combine to raise their wages. 
The scarcity of hands occasions competition among the masters, who 
bid against each other in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 
break through the natural combination of masters, not to raise 
wages.” 

The course of events in the British labor market in 1876, is a 
striking confirmation of the simple truths, enunciated in 1776, by the 
author of “ The Wealth of Nations.” 

The same axiomatic principles were set forth in the clearest and 
most concise form by Mr. Ricardo, in 1817. ‘ Labor,” he wrote, “ is 
dear when it is scarce, and cheap when it is plentiful.” To these 
expositions of the simple principles which govern the rate of wages, 
I can only add the lesson derived by my father from his great expe- 
rience as an employer, that the best paid workmen are generally the 
best, and the worst paid the worst. 

It might have been expected that these principles would have 
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been accepted universally; and yet how few employers of labor act 

as if they had any faith in the accuracy of these deductions from 

the universal experience of mankind! It was my father’s fortunate 
lot to be among the first who directed their attention to the con- 
struction of railways. As the pioneer of the present generation of 
railway contractors, he undertook large works in every country of 
Europe, and, Africa excepted, in every quarter of the globe. With 
such rare opportunities of estimating the relative efficiency of the 
laborer of many races, and under every vicissitude of climate, the 
conclusion at which he arrived was this—that the cost of labor was 
practically the same in all countries. The proportionate cost of 
skilled and unskilled labor may vary ; but where there was no excep- 
tional disturbing cause, as from the sparseness of population in a sterile 
or an unoccupied region, the cost of labor was in all cases calculated 
at the same amount, and the soundness of the calculation was borne 
out everywhere by the result. I must not occupy your readers further 
with the elementary principles already stated. 

In the relations between labor and capital in England, it is satis- 
factory to observe the gradual abatement of hostile feelings. Among 
the order of men to whom I belong, the most generous sympathies 
are cherished toward the working class; and I venture to believe 
that these sentiments are reciprocated by the majority of the leaders 
of trades-unions, and by the operatives under their guidance. 
The solicitude of the employers for the welfare of the working class, 
has been exhibited in a most practical form, in the recent amend- 
ments of the laws relating to trade combinations. The improve- 
ments effected are summarized in the following passage, from an 
article in the Z7imes newspaper, quoted in the Annual Register. 
By an Act passed in the session of 1875, “all breaches of contract 
between masters and workmen cease to be, in the eye of the law, 
criminal offenses. Damages may be recovered from workmen for 
breach of contract of service, and the courts may, at the request of 
defendant, order specific performance of his contract in place of dama- 
ges, with the alternative of a short term of imprisonment, in default 
of his new undertaking. . But criminal and penal proceedings can no 

_longer be taken.” ; 

By another act of the same session, trade combinations ceased to 
be subject to indictment for conspiracy, except in cases where the 
objects of the compact were themselves legally punishable. It is now 
admitted by the warmest advocates of the rights of workmen, that 
the state of the English law, as it affects the industrial classes, no 
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longer presents any grievances, of which they have reason to 
complain. 

The most substantial grievance of the British workman is of a 
nature which can not be removed by legislation. In the United. 
Kingdom, after centuries of active enterprise in the pursuit of com- 
merce, capital has been accumulated in a more ample store, in propor- 
tion to the population, than in any other country in the world. The 
result is that the ordinary rate of interest is lower in England than 
in any other money market in Europe. The average rates for the 
year 1875, in the open market, were as follows: 


Average rate of Interest for 1875. 


London. ° ; wee ‘ . ° - 3. per cent. 
Paris . ° . . . . ° ° . - 34 “ 
Vienna . ; ae) eee : - «+ 4 ? 
Berlin . ° ° ° ° . ° ; . . 3% * 
Frankfort . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - 3% 
Amsterdam ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° - 3} ° 
Brussels. : ° ‘- ° ‘ ° ° . - 3 “ 
Hamburg aC a Se ee .-. .- =e * 
Se eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee * 


Money being abundant, and the rate of interest low, outlets for 
investments are eagerly sought for. It is in London, that foreign 
countries, in a state of impending bankruptcy, have of late conducted 
their principal borrowing operations, and their appeals to a creduious 
and ill-informed public have not been made in vain. If, in any trade 
or business, whether in commerce or agriculture, in mines or in 
ships, at home, or in the remotest regions of the earth, a return has 
been anticipated, ever so little beyond the low nominal rate of inter- 
est, eager and credulous people have hitherto been only too easily 
induced to embark their capital. A large proportion of the annual 
savings of the country, have thus been squandered away in injudi- 
cious speculations ; and, even when capital has been attracted to a 
legitimate trade, if the profits have, for ever so short a time, exceeded 
what may be called the normal rate of interest, over-production has 
ensued, and the period of short-lived prosperity has been followed 
byalong depression. A serious fall in the value of manufactured 
goods has been inevitable; and the workmen, whose wages have 
been unduly advanced by excessive demand for their labor in pros- 
perous times, have been compelled to submit to a reduction, or to 
suffer the more cruel alternative of entire loss of employment. 

The recent history of the iron-trade presents a striking illustration 
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of the course of events, which has here been sketched out. The cir- 
cular of Mr. Miiller, of Middlesborough-on-Tees, quoted in the com. 
mercial review for 1875, published in the Economist, contains the 
. following passage :—‘‘The year 1875 has been a period of hard 
struggle in the iron-trade. The crisis has been felt more severely 
than those of 1857 and 1866, because the iron-trade had not at that 
time attained “the dimensions it now occupies; nor were former 
crises preceded by such extraordinary prosperity and inflation, as had 
been developed during 1871-2 and 1873. In the course of these 
years, a great amount of capital had found its way into the iron and 
coal trades, helping to bring up the means of production and manu- 
facture to the level of the exceptional, demand then existing, but 
which could scarcely be expected to continue. When, therefore, 
this demand slackened, and prices declined, the burden was felt first 
by undertakings which had been established on the basis of extreme 
ideas. It is this great and sudden prosperity, which has been so 
baneful in its effects on all classes of society, from the workmen 
upwards. When in due time, the tide turns, and the reaction sets in, 
outside capital begins to be nervous and fidgety, and tries to get out 
as fast as possible. A wholesome reaction is thereby often magnified 
into a disastrous crisis—a short epidemic in business, which, while 
removing much that is weak, injures also much that is worth pre- 
serving.” 

As is well known, a very large proportion of the total quantity 
of coal raised is consumed in the manufacture of iron. After a long 
period of depression, the price of iron rose, in 1871, in a degree, 
which can only be described by quoting the expressions used by Mr. 
Gladstone in speaking of the general progress of trade, which, he 
said, had advanced, not by steps, but by strides, not by strides, but 
by leaps and bounds. In September, 1871, forged pig-iron was sell- 
ing for fifty shillings, while coke was selling for from ten to twelve 
shillings aton. In July, 1872, the forged pig-iron rose to one hun- 
dred and twenty shillings, more than double the price of nine months 
before, and coke, following the advance in iron, rose to from thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence to forty-two shillings a ton. These high 
prices implied a high rate of profit; and forthwith everybody engaged 
in the iron and coal trades, applied his utmost energies to the increase 
of production, while new capital for the deve}opment of these indus- 
tries was obtained, with accustomed facility, from the inexperienced 
investors who abound in an old country. The great pressure thus 
brought to bear on the labor market naturally caused a rapid advance 
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of wages. Ina colliery with which I am connected, in South Wales, 
the rise in wages in some of the principal departments is shown in 
the following table :— 
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Average for all men employed . -_—- 205. 11d. 36s. 8d. 































It was estimated by Mr. Pease that the cost of getting coal in 
Durham had increased fifty per cent. between 1870 and 1872; and 
Mr. Macdonald, the president of the Miners’ National Association, 
estimated that the cost of getting coal in Northuthberland had 
increased, between 1968 and 1872 and 1873, from sixty to sixty-five 
per cent: though he pointed out that the selling price had increased 
one hundred and twenty per cent. 

Can it be a subject of surprise that such an inflation as this was 
promptly followed by a corresponding reaction? As prices fell the 
masters required that the men should accept reduced wages, and a 
long conflict naturally ensued, The issue was raised in a most con- 
spicuous manner in South Wales, and it may be interesting to record a 
some of the principal incidents of the struggle. 

In the years 1871 and 1872 the price of coal had been increased 
about one hundred per cent. The culminating point was reached in 
1873; but, happily for the public, the exceptional rates were not long 
maintained. The subsequent fall in the value was extremely rapid. 
Steam-coal fell from twenty-two shillings a ton, in October, 1872, to 
twelve shillings and sixpence a ton in December, 1874. In May, 1875, 
the price of coal was only thirty-nine and one-half per cent. higher, 
while the wages of the men were sixty per cent. higher than in 1870. 
In 1870, the average wages in the collieries were four shillings and two- 
pence aday. In 1874, the average earnings were six shillings eight and 
a half pence a day, assuming that an equal quantity of coal was cut. 
After a prolonged resistance the workmen in South Wales were com- 
pelled to surrender. A deduction of wages was fixed at twelve per 
cent. for three months, and it was agreed that any further change in 
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the rate should be regulated by a sliding-scale, depending on the 
selling price of coal. A joint committee of workmen and masters 
was appointed to prepare a scheme for the proposed sliding-scale. 

Thus, after a disastrous struggle, representing a loss in wages to 
the workmen estimated by Lord Aberdare at three millions sterling, 
the truth of the doctrine laid down by Adam Smith was once more 
confirmed. “The condition of the laboring poor is hard in the 
stationary, and miserable in the declining, state. The progressive 
state of trade is in reality the cheerful and the hearty state to all the 
different orders of society. The stationary is dull, the declining mel- 
ancholy.” It can not be too strongly impressed on the intelligent 
minds of the operative classes that it is only when trade is in a pro- 
gressive state that wages can be increased. Strikes, in a rising mar- 
ket, are generally successful. Strikes, against a falling market, inevi- 
tably terminate in disaster to the workmen. 

Another able writer in the Economist gives similar testimony 
to the truth of the great principles laid down in the quotation, cited 
above, from Adam Smith. ‘“ Decreasing employment,” he says, 
“has compelled the adoption of lower wages, and has enabled the 
employer to obtain more and better work for the money paid than 
was possible during the exceptional period of 1871-73. Indeed, it 
must be remembered that our great iron and coal industries have 
been rendered unprofitable not merely because wages rose inordi- 
nately, but because, as the wages rose, the quantity and quality of the 
work given for more money became less and less. The workshop 
became, in no small degree, the paradise of negligence and incapa- 
city ; evils to be cured only by the sharp physic of privation.” 

In the finished iron and engineering trades, the workmen have 
succeeded, within the space of a few years, in reducing the hours of 
labor to nine a day, and they have obtained a substantial advance of 
wages. In our own establishment, the Canada Works, at Birkenhead, 
the hours have been reduced, in accordance with the rule which has 
come into force universally in the United Kingdom; and the wages 
have been advanced, since 1871, in the case of the fitters, from five 
shillings to five shillings and sixpence per day, smiths, from five 
shillings and fourpence, to six shillings and twopence, platers, from 
five shillings and sixpence, to six shillings, and other trades in pro- 
portion. 

Being anxious that the present condition of the iron and coal 
trades in England, should be impartially exhibited to the readers 
of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, I have asked Mr. Potter, the editor 
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of the Bee Hive, the leading journal on the affairs of our trades- 
unions, to state the case from his point of view. The following are 
two letters of great interest, received from him: 

MAY 12th, 1876. 

“ DEAR SIR :—I find it is not easy to obtain the information, as 
to the wages in the coal and iron trade, you have asked for. 

“ First—Nearly every district, in which coal is got, differed in 
amount of wages in 1871, the period when the advances in the coal 
and iron trades began. 

“« Secondly.—In each district the advances were at different times, 
and of different amounts. 

“ Thirdly—The highest amount of wages obtained by the men 
differed in the different localities. 

“ Fourthly —Some started from a low level, and attained to a high 
standard. 

“ Fifthly—In arbitrating for reductions—and all the arbitrations 
in the coal trade were for a reduction—the actual wages, either as a 
starting point, or at any stage of the advance, were scarcely ever 
mentioned, the percentage of advance and increase being almost the 
only thing alluded to. This practice, as you will see, fixed nothing, 
either as a starting point or resting point, over the whole scale, in 
rising or descending. 

“In the coal trade, the highest wages are earned in Northumber- 
land and Yorkshire. Advances in miners’ wages began to take 
place toward the close of 1871. In West Yorkshire the advances 
were about fifty-nine per cent. on the prices paid in 1871; in South 
Yorkshire fifty-seven and a half per cent; in Lancashire sixty per 
cent; while in Cheshire and the Oldham districts, the advances were 
considerable, more perhaps than one hundred percent; but the 
point from which they rose in these districts was very low. In Dur- 
ham the advances were fifty-seven per cent; in Northumberland 
fifty-seven per cent. But in Scotland, where wages were very low, 
the advances reached one hundred and forty per cent. In North 
Staffordshire the advances were fifty-five per cent. and in Cumberland 
fifty-four per cent. 

“ The general reductions have brought wages down in all the coal 
districts to very near the old level. But it should be borne in mind 
that, where the coal is used for manufacturing purposes, the wages 
have been better maintained, as in Yorkshire, and certain parts of 
Lincolnshire and Derbyshire ; while in other districts, where the con- 
sumption has been in connection with the iron trade, they have gone 
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down. There are places, where perhaps fifteen per cent. is yet 
retained, while in other places there is scarcely anything over the 
wages of 1871; and, if the increased cost of living be taken into 
account, the gain all over has not been much, and the downward 
tendency still continues. 

“In this matter it might riot be amiss to bear in mind that the 
miners’ unions are of recent date, the greater number having been 
established within the last five years. They have done a great deal 
in regard to the general improvement of their condition; but their 
discipline is by no means perfect, and there is much to be done 
among them in the work of organization. 

“It is also worth noticing that in the trades where the unions have 
been more perfected, wages have not been affected by the state of 
trade. The Amalgamated Engineers, the Iron Founders, the Steam 
Engine Makers, the Iron Ship Builders, and the Boiler Makers, have 
not been reduced at all. These trades have obtained advantages 
during the years of briskness of trade, particularly in regard to reduc- 
tion of hours of work, but nothing has been given up by them, owing 
to the present slackness of trade. 

“TI may state that coal-heavers’ wages, which are the best of the 
colliers’, will not average more than five shillings per day, while some 
of the day workers go down to three shillings per day. It should 
also be borne in mind that miners can not well work more than five 
days a week. 

“Tt will not be far from the mark if we say that the wages of 
miners in 1871 were four shillings per day, though in some branches 
they were much more. What they were at the highest will be seen 
by the percentages stated in this summary. The following para- 
graph appears in the 7imes of to-day, which will show the condition 
‘ of miners’ wages in Warwickshire : 


“* The proposed reduction in Warwickshire miners’ wages —Ata 
mass meeting of Warwickshire miners, held on Wednesday night, at 
Bedford, the masters’ proposition for a reduction in wages was con- 
sidered. The meeting unanimously passed a resolution to the effect 
that their present rate of wages is only threepence per day in advance 
of the rate of 1871, and that their present working hours are as long 
as those of competing districts. The men therefore hoped the reduc- 
tion would not be insisted on, it being now impossible for them to 
procure the common necessaries of life.’ ” 
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“ The agricultural laborer has, I rejoice to record, shared in the gen- 
erally improved condition of the laboring classes in England. Until 
within a recent period, the condition of the rural population in many 
districts was a dishonor to a country abounding in riches and resources 
of every kind. The blessings of education and political intelligence 
had not been extended,—even now they are but partially enjoyed,— 
among the inhabitants of the secluded villages and hamlets of the 
agricultural districts. The humble tillers of the soil had no concep- 
tion of a system of trade-combination. In their complete ignorance 
of any other condition of life than that which they had inherited from 
their forefathers, they had no definite aim or plans for the improve- 
ment of their lot. They endured their poverty with dogged submis- 
sion. At length, however, the rural laborer found a powerful and 
eloquent advocate in the person of Mr. Joseph Arch. By arguments 
based upon a more or less accurate appreciation of the facts, but, in 
the main, conclusive, the laborer was urged to ask for an advance of 
wages. The demands made were not extravagant. In Suffolk, for 
example, the men asked that their wages should be increased from 
thirteen to fourteen shillings a week. This modest request was met 
on the part of the farmers, by the formation of a counter association, 
and ultimately the laborers throughout an extensive district were 
locked out. 

“The course adopted by the employers was condemned by all 
impartial and thoughtful men. In one of his characteristic and sen- 
sible letters to the Zimes, the Bishop of Manchester stated the case 
against the farmers in plain and forcible terms. ‘Could a man,” he 
asked, “at the present prices of the necessaries of life, maintain him- 
self and his family, he would not say in comfort, but even with a 
sufficiency of food, fuel, and clothing, to enable him to put his whole 
strength into his work, on a smaller income than fifteen or sixteen 
shillings a week? If the farmers said they could not afford to pay 
this rate of wages with their present rentals, and could prove this 
statement, then rents must come down: an unpleasant thing to con- 
template, for those who would spend the rent of a three hundred 
acre farm on a single ball, or upon a pair of high-stepping carriage- 
horses. But, nevertheless, one of the things is inevitable.” 

The farmers succeeded for the time in their resistance to the 
demands of the laborers. They and their families performed the 
manual labor on their farm, which had hitherto been carried on by 
hired workmen. The results, however, of the labor movement in the 
agricultural class have been considerable. The laborers were defeated 
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in their pitched battle with the farmers; but they subsequently 
obtained considerable advances in all those districts of England where 
the lowest wages had hitherto been given. Space does not permit 
me to follow up the labor movement in all its ramifications in Dor- 
setshire and other counties. The actual position of the agricultural 
labor market is, however, summed up, from a unionist’s point of view, 
in the following letters received from Mr. Joseph Arch, and from Mr. 
Henry Taylor, the Secretary of the Union of Agricultural Laborers, 
in reply to an inquiry which I ventured to address to them on behalf 
of the /uternational Review. 
“MAY 9, 1876. 

“T would say that we have no official statement as to rates of 
wages in the rural districts, and, in speaking of the rises during the 
past three years we can only generalize. Having made myself 
intimately acquainted with the various counties in which our cause 
exists, I feel justified in saying that at least three shillings per week 
have been gained on the old wages, prior to this movement. In North 
Lincolnshire the wages run as high as twenty-one shillings, and, com- 
ing southward, they are as low as thirteen and fourteen shillings. In 
Norfolk, fourteen and fifteen shillings is about the day price for ordi- 
nary laborers, some receiving thirteen shillings. Carters obtain more 
by one shilling, or in some cases two shillings, than ordinary men; 
but of course their work entails more hours, as well as Sunday duties. 
Suffolk is about one shilling under Norfolk. Cambridgeshire and 
Bedfordshire about the same, or tending rather downward. In Wilt- 
shire there are a large number who work for eleven shillings: in fact 
we have men on strike at present against that wage. Hampshire, 
about thirteen shillings. Oxfordshire, the same. Warwickshire, 
from eighteen to thirteen shillings. A few miles’ separation often 
makes a great difference in wages. Of course manufacturing towns, 
or public works, make the difference frequently. But in other cases 
there is a difference of one or two shillings, which is simply attributa- 
ble to the spirit of the men, who, in most cases, are too ignorant to 
know aught of the labor market, or are altogether too spiritless to 
move, and otherwise involved in poverty. In most cases where the 
union is in force, wages are better—other conditions similar—than 
where there is no union. This can of course be understood. The 
men are of more courage, become excited to move, have assistance 
to move, and are directed in their movements. But, migration apart, 
the men would get better terms if they demanded them; but in 
many cases they are too timid. This is removing, however. I said 
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that there had been a rise of three shillings all round. I wish to keep 
within the mark; but I believe four shillings is nearer truth. And 
this is not all. The piece-work prices are much improved. They 
determine the bargain before performing the work, unlike the old 
custom. And then I am assured that the independence of the men, 
and the liability of their moving, have caused the employers to be 
much more cautious and respectful in their attitude to them.” 


Mr. Taylor inclosed a letter as a sample of the correspondence 
in which he is hourly engaged, which, omitting names, I give as a 
typical case. 

“May 8, 1876. 

“DEAR SIR:—We saw in the English Laborer that Mr. Miller 
goes to Canada the twenty-fourth of this month, and that he wishes 
to take members of the union with him. We gave our names in to 
our secretary, and thought to go in March. I am working for ten 
shillings a week, and I hope I shall have the good luck to go, for I 
am tired of England, for we are half-starved. If the men would all 
be union men it would be better for all; but they hang back so here, 
and they that has joined more than half has left the ranks. They 
say Mr. Arch ought to come among us and cheer them up. I think 
myself if the speakers was to come often, our branch would soon 
grow stronger. Dear Sir, I hope you will send by return, and tell me 
whether it’s free emigration, and whether we can be sent free. There 
are five of us, one boy fourteen and a girl nine, and an older daugh- 
ter, who is very weakly. She earns her living by sewing. If we are 
to go, please send the tickets at once, as I have many things to do 
before we go.” 


The following is from Mr. Joseph Arch: 


“ BARFORD, WARWICK, MAY 13, 1876. 

“ The wages of the farm laborers have been advanced in every 
county, where our association has gone, from two to three shillings 
per week, viz :—from nine to twelve shillings, and in some parishes 
more, say thirteen and fourteen shillings, as in Dorset. In other 
counties they have risen from ten to thirteen and fourteen shillings, 
as in Norfolk, In my own county, Warwickshire, the increase has 
been from eleven to fifteen and sixteen shillings ; in Wiltshire, from 
nine to twelve and thirten shillings ; and in Lincolnshire, from twelve 
to sixteen shillings and sixpence, and eighteen shillings. In other 
counties, where the power of unionism has been felt, the above-named 
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wages have been obtained, and, as a rule, retained, employers being 
only able to effect a reduction where the laborers have been disor- 
ganized. It has been computed that four millions sterling more have 
been paid to the laborers during the last four years, than were paid 
in the four preceding years. I can not vouch for the statement as 
correct, because I have not gone into details on that point; but I 
have every reason to believe that it is true. The increased pay 
obtained, has brought more comforts to the houses of the laborers 
than they ever enjoyed before. Better wages have reduced pauperism 
in the rural districts, the number of paupers being about three hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand less, and the poor rates having fallen 
from eightpence to threepence half-penny in the pound. At Guild- 
ford, Blandford, Warwick, and in every district, where the better pay 
has been given, the like results have followed—of course in propor- 
tion to the intelligence of the county, as the men are better educated 
in some counties than in others. Take Sussex, where the education 
of the laborer has just been what the squire and parson have allowed 
it to be, where any radical publication was denounced as sedition. 
That despotism has had its day; and I hope, sir, that in the paper 
you are about to submit to the intelligent Americans, you will not 
forget to mention that, with increased wages and home comforts, 
the English laborer has increased in intelligence.” 


It is necessary, in order to complete this statement, to refer to the 
situation in which the farmers are placed. While wages have 
advanced, they have had to contend with the most disastrous seasons 
within the memory of man. On the 14th of January, 1876, Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, M. P. for West Norfolk, made an important speech, 
which was quoted in the Economist. “ He and his friends had only 
a poor crop of corn; their roots were the worst he ever remembered 
to have seen grown in Norfolk. The hay crop had been exceedingly 
light, and had been secured in very bad order; and even the straw, 
which they thought of great value, was so indifferent, that, when it 
was threshed, it broke all to pieces. When he came to speak of 
prices, he considered they were ruinously low, having regard to the 
yield per acre. Prices did not apparently depend upon the amount 
of corn which was grown in the country, but upon the quantity of 
the grain which foreigners were pleased to send us, and which would 
increase, year by year. If the farmers had another year like that of 
1875, he fancied they would see even longer and more dolorous faces 
than those now before them. Farmers might stand one such brunt, 
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but they could hardly face another. If he were to sell every bushel 
of corn which he grew in 1875, the proceeds would not much more 
than pay his labor bill and half his rent; and as he should have to 
' expend a further amount for artificial manures, he would leave the 
meeting to guess upon which side his banking account would be likely 
to stand, after he had paid his rent, as he had done that day.” 
Philanthropic men have sought to reconcile the apparently hope- 
i less conflict between capital and labor, by the introduction of the so- 
called codéperative system. The nature of the experiment will be too 
familiar to your readers to make it necessary that a detailed explana- 
tion should be given. It will be sufficient to point out where the 
principle has been adopted with success, and where it has been 
marked by failure. It has been a success, where the business to be 
done was easy to manage. At the codperative retail stores, great 
reductions of price and improvements of quality have been secured 
to the consumers. Codperation has been a failure in its application 
to productive industry. In a large factory, or mine, or foundry, 
where the labors of hundreds or thousands of men must be combined, 
in order to carry out extensive and complicated operations, discipline 
must be maintained, and the reasonableness of the orders given 
must be accepted without debate by those engaged in subordinate 
capacities. The government of a factory, like the command of a regi- 
ment, must be an autocracy. Hence it is that the principle of asso- 
ciated effort has been found inapplicable to productive industry. 
There is another reason why codperative manufacture has been a 
failure. Capital is required for such undertakings. Competition has a7 
reduced the profits of manufacturers so considerably, that an estab- 
lishment, unprovided with the newest and most costly machinery, 
must show an adverse balance. Unfortunately, the savings of the 
working classes are not sufficient to enable them to provide the capi- 
tal necessary for business on a large scale. It would be unfair to the 
intelligent and industrious working people of England, to ignore the 
_many laudable efforts they have made to raise their material and their 
social condition. The benefit societies, the post office savings bank, 
in which the savings of: the poor are accumulated at the rate of a 
million and a half a year, the building societies, and the codperative 
associations, attest the prudence and the thrift of multitudes, who 
can not save money without self-denial. On the other hand, the q 
consumption of spirits and beer in the United Kingdom shows that 
the surplus earnings of prosperous times are largely consumed in per- 
nicious indulgence. The consumption of British spirits increased . 
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from 24,000,000 gallons, in 1871, to 30,100,000 gallons, in 1874, while 
the number of bushels of malt consumed was increased in the same 
period from 54,000,000 to 62,000,000. It has been computed that 
4#100,000,000 a year are annually expended in the United Kingdom 
in drink. If any appreciable proportion of this vast and deplorable 
outlay were devoted to industrial investment, the working classes 
might become more independent than they are of the aid of the 
capitalist. 

There is, however, another, and a more practicable, form of codp- 
eration, namely, that of payment by results. During the past winter, 
this subject has excited much interest, in consequence of the pro- 
tracted strike of the workmen belonging to the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, who were in the employ of Messrs. Eaton & Anderson, 
at Erith. It had been specially urged by the officers of the society, 
first, that the practice of piece-work placed the men under the ty- 
ranny of what was called the “butty,” or piece-master, system, and 
that the workman, under this system, did not get his share of the 
results, as it was monopolized by the piece-master. Secondly, that 
it frequently happened that workmen actually found, at the end of a 
job, on which they had been engaged, that they were in debt to 
their employers, inasmuch as they had not earned the full amount 
of their weekly rated wages, and were forced to pay the deficiency. 
Thirdly, that the results, even when equally distributed, were small 
in amount, and that actual earnings were reduced by the system, as 
wages were brought down by this process to the lowest possible 
point. These allegations have been carefully examined by Mr. Stark, 
Fellow of the Statistical Society of London, and the result of an 
inquiry shows that, of ninety-seven employers, from whom informa- 
tion was obtained, only fifteen pay through a piece-master; that a 
deficiency hardly ever happens; and that the additional earnings 
vary from fifteen per cent. to seventy-five per cent. on the weekly 
ratings. The lower earnings are exceptional, and are confined to 
small concerns. The weekly ratings are higher in districts where 
piece-work most obtains, than where it is never practiced ; and thé 
percentage additions on piece-work balances are highest in those 
shops, where the weekly ratings of the men are also on the highest 
scale. It would therefore appear that the best workmen are found, 
where piece-work is the established practice. 

While piece-work is strongly resisted by the Association of the 
Amalgamated Engineers in its corporate capacity, and, by a certain 
proportion of the workmen, is much disliked, in many important 
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districts, the men, who have learned its value to the able and indus- 
trious mechanic, would strenuously oppose any proposal to limit its 
operations. 

Piece-work has been strongly advocated by the most generous 
friends of the working classes. Among their number, I would spe- 
cially refer to Mr. Mundella. In a speech made in London, on the 
20th March, he delivered the following opinion on the subject: “ He 
was an advocate of piece-work. Of the £240,000,000 a year of Eng- 
lish exports, he believed he was right in saying that fully ninety per 
cent. were made by the piece. Of textile manufactures they exported, 
in 1874, £120,000,000 worth, and these had all been paid by the 
piece. So it was with iron and steel, to the extent of £31,000,000; 
and also with coal, cutlery, haberdashery, and other small articles, all 
of which, so far as practicable, were produced under the piece-work 
system. There was more piece-work, he maintained, done in Eng- 
land than in any other country in the world; and the more it was 
extended the better for the workmen, whether they liked it or not. 
Scamping was as often done under the day-work as under the piece- 
work system; for the master could push the men under both, and 
urge them to “slip” it. The question on that point was, what 
amount of money was the master prepared to pay, and what super- 
intendence did he give as to quality? Piece-work tended to regular- 
ity of work, and the weak were better off by it; for, in slack times, 
these were, under a day-work system, the first to be dismissed. In 
conclusion, he made his earnest protest against any attempt to resist 
piece-work where it was honestly practicable.” 

Another eminent authority on the labor question, Mr. Frederic 
Hill, brother of Sir Rowland Hill, who holds a high permanent posi- 
tion in the post office, and is an entirely disinterested observer, 
remarks, in a recent address :—“ The stimulus to ingenuity and exer- 
tion, given by piece-work, is, I have no doubt, one cause of the gen- 
eral superiority of English workmen over those of the Continent. It 
is well known that the rate of wages here is considerably higher than 
on the Continent ; and yet English manufacturers are seldom induced 
to transfer their establishments to the Continent in the hope of get- 
ting their work done more cheaply; because, owing to the greater 
energy and activity of Englishmen, their higher wages are fully com- 
pensated for by greater production. In nothing, perhaps, has this 
English superiority been more manifest than in the railway work of 
navvies ; in which, under the gang or butty system, the rule of pay- 
ment according to the quantity of work done, instead of by time, is, 
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I believe, almost universal; and we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the example thus set to continental workmen has produced the 
happy effect of raising their wages and permanently benefiting their 
condition. 

Here I can not do better than give an extract from Mr. Bras- 
sey’s essay on “ Work and Wages,” recording the experience of 
the author’s father, whose testimony is emphatically in favor of 
piece-work. 

““*« My father,’ says Mr. Brassey, ‘ always preferred putting a price 
upon the work, rather than paying by the day. This system was 
modified to suit the usual habits of the people with whom he had to 
deal. Piece-work could not in all cases be adopted without some 
complications and difficulties; but my father always looked upon 
day-work as a losing game, and all his work was carried ouf, as far as 
possible, by sub-contract, which is piece-work on a somewhat larger 
scale. Even the scaffolding for the erection of an iron bridge, such 
as that over the Severn, near Colebrook Dale, of two hundred feet 
span, was carried out upon the principle of sub-contract; and the 
same system was adopted for the excavation of shafts and adjacent 
lengths of tunnel. Payment by piece is beneficial alike to the master 
and the man. The man earns higher wages, while the master has 
the satisfaction of obtaining an equivalent for the wages he has paid, 
and completing the contract which he has undertaken with far greater 
rapidity. On public works, the difference in the earnings of the men 
paid by piece-work and men working by the day was always remark- 
able. In the canal-making days, men working in butty-gangs would 
earn four shillings; while others, working on the day system, would 
not earn more than from two to three shillings a day.’ 

“To me it seems that piece-work is one of the many instances in 
which a friend has been mistaken for an enemy; and that great ca- 
lamity would befall those who have denounced it, if their denuncia- 
tion were carried into practical effect.” 


The comparative efficiency of the English and the foreign work- 
man has been much discussed in the present hard times, as it always 
is when trade is depressed. The truth is that there is little difference 
between the amount of work performed for a given sum of money in 
any of the manufacturing countries of Europe. The English workmen 
became idle when their wages were raised, and their hours of labor 
curtailed ; but I have faith in their skill and physical power, and in 
their common sense. They are not likely to allow themselves to be 
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beaten in a fair and open competition. The best evidence of the 
excellence of the British workmen, is afforded by the high tariffs, 
which, in many countries, where the wages are lower, and the hours 
of labor longer than with us, it is thought necessary to impose, in 
order to give effectual protection to native industry. If there were 
no protective duties, our iron-work would be found in use in France, 
in Russia, and in the United States, whence now it is only excluded 
by prohibitive imports. 

The present depression of the iron-trade is not confined to Eng- 
land. The Lconomist gives a gloomy picture of the state of this 
trade on the Continent. In Germany there has been over-produc- 
tion. Wages have risen as rapidly as in England. Good workmen 
have become careless; and the genetal standard of diligence and 
workmanship has declined. In Belgium, more than half the blast 
furnaces are standing idle. Such a description as this is even more 
discouraging than that given of the trade in England. “Our faith,” 
then, “is large in time.’ The growing mechanical genius of some 
countries may make them independent of England; but other mar- 
kets will open out elsewhere. We know not what may be the future 
demand for our productions in Japan, in China, and in Africa. 

It is idle to find fault with trades-unions. When men came to be 
employed together in numbers so vast, it was natural that they should 
combine to promote their mutual interests. It is better to recognize 
these organizations, and to make use of the facilities they afford for 
negotiation and agreement between employers and their work- 
people. 

Even in the most prosperous times, there are multitudes who 
have to fight a hard battle in the daily struggle for life. Side by side 
with the colossal fortunes accumulated in successful enterprise, it is 
sad to see so many human beings without sufficient food or raiment. 
The affluent may strive to satisfy the conscientious scruples of their 
position by lavish doles to the poor. But this is notenough. Indis- 
criminate alms create more misery than they relieve, and their dis- 
tribution requires an amount of careful inquiry that is not commonly 
bestowed. To the rich, it is easier to be lavish of their money than 
to devote their time to the practical work of charity. The poor, 
however, have a claim to both; and a full and generous recognition 
of that claim can alone dispel the bitterness and the envy, which an 
ostentatious display of wealth can not fail to excite. 

In discussing the condition of the labor question in England, it 
has been impossible to suppress all allusions to the industrial compe- 
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tition between our country and the United States. We are now rivals 
only in the arts, the sciences, and commerce, which confer so many 
blessings on mankind. The people of England and the United 
States are bound together by many ties; by their common ancestry, 
by their language and literature, and by the laws and the liberties 
they enjoy. The natural attachment, which ought to unite them, 
was never more sincere; nor are there any clouds visible on the 
farthest horizon to overshadow the pleasant prospect of amity and 
peace, which the friendly relations of the great Anglo-Saxon nations 
so happily afford. 





THE SEA-SHELL AND THE SONNETEER. 


Fair Ocean-shell! The poet’s art is weak 

To utter all thy rich variety ; 

How thou dost shame him, when he tries to speak, 
And tell his ear the rapture of his eye! 

I can not paint, as very truth requires, 

The gold-green gleam, that o’er thy surface rolls, 
Nor follow up with words thy flying fires, 
Where’er the startled rose-light wakes and moves ; 
O! why perplex with all thy countless hues, 

The single-hearted sonnet? Fare thee well! 

I give thee up to some gay lyric muse, 

As fitful as thyself, thy tale to tell ; 

The simple sonnet can not do thee right, 

Nor fuse in one bright thought thy many modes of light. 
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THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE, 


ONSIDERING the important part the New York Clearing 

House plays in the economy of the banks belonging to it, sin- 
gularly little is known of it and its methods, even by the business 
community most intimately concerned with it, while to the masses 
it is almost as great a riddle as the Sphinx. The purpose of this 
article is to shed a gleam of light on the subject, preliminary to 
which, however, we may remark, in view of the fact that New York 
is the real and acknowledged financial center of the United States, 
it is somewhat surprising there is not more consolidated financial 
power here than we actually find to exist. 

The New York banks are only nominally united through the 
Clearing House, for the purpose of making their daily exchanges and 
settlements, and enforcing sufficient discipline, in matters affecting 
credit and solvency, to protect themsélves in their dealings with each 
other. Apart from this, there is practically no unity among them, 
except on special occasions when they combine for self-protection 
and mutual assistance, as they did at the time of the crisis of 1873 
or to expel a member of their Association for cause, as in the case of 
the Bank of the State of New York, in March, 1876, or in appoint- 
ing a committee to advocate or remonstrate against some par- 
ticular measure pending in Congress or the State legislature, affect- 
ing banking interests, but the latter, of course, very rarely. It seems, 
nevertheless, perfectly feasible for them to agree upon and observe 
such a unity of action as would virtually make the Clearing House a 
power equal to the combined strength of the banks belonging to it, 
and give it a sway somewhat similar to that exerted by the Bank of 
England over the money market. 

The members of the Clearing House should, to accomplish this 
end, meet weekly, like the governors of “the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle street,” and fix a minimum rate of discount for commercial 
paper, as well as one for call loans, to be strictly adhered to by all 
belonging to the Association, till raised or lowered by a majority 
vote at a subsequent meeting. This action would largely influence 
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the domestic exchanges, and crystallize the monetary power of New 
York, giving it a more decided control of the monetary affairs of the 
country than it now possesses, owing to its banking system being 
without, what the Fenians might have called, a head center. Every 
bank is an isolated fragment of what joined together would become 
“one stupendous whole” in the absence of a United States Bank, 
which, as experience has proved, it is not desirable to create. But 
doubts as to the feasibility off such a consolidation of the power of 
the New York banking interest may reasonably be entertained, aris- 
ing from prejudice and distrust, and the stumbling block of the 
usury law, which prohibits a higher rate of interest than seven per 
cent. per annum. The former should be swept away, however, as 
cobwebs of old fogyism, and the latter repealed, as all usury laws 
ought to have been long ago, for their continued existence is in- 
consistent with our national progress and enlightenment in other 
respects. 

Some may object to the presence of a financial power here 
approaching in character to that of the Bank of Englagd in regulat- 
ing the market value of money, or, in other words, the rate of interest, 
but these, perhaps, fail to perceive that the strength which would 
spring from unity would be for the public weal, and not merely the 
aggrandizement of the banks. Their combined action in defense and 
promotion of their own interests would equally serve to protect the 
banking and commercial community at large, by giving warning of 
approaching monetary stringency, and inspiring greater confidence in 
the banks individually and collectively in times of panic. We saw 
the powerful moral effect of the before-mentioned course of the banks 
in 1873, and a more forcible financial illustration of the strength 
which unity gives was never afforded than in that particular instance. 
As soon as the public knew that all the Clearing House banks had 
resolved to act as one, the fears for their safety, which had previously 
prevailed, subsided. They helped themselves by assisting their 
neighbors. 

It would be erroneous to suppose that a higher average rate of 
interest or discount would prevail in consequence of the suggested 
action of the banks through the Clearing House than under the 
present system, for the banks would, at all times, have to compete 
with private lenders—that is, the Wall street or open money market— 
just as the Bank of England has to compete with Lombard street, 
. and there is a great deal of private capital available for loans, in New 
York as well as in London. The Clearing House would have to 
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lower its rates whenever outside rates were materially below it, and 
continued so for a sufficient length of time, or borrowers would 
obtain loans and discounts in the open market : this alone would be 
a sufficient check upon excessive bank rates. The Clearing House 
would both regulate the price of money and be regulated by it, and 
the extortion hitherto practiced by private lenders in making call 
loans in periods of stringency would be much less likely to occur in 
the face of an established Clearing House rate than under a system 
which permits each bank to ask whatever rate it chooses and to take 
the most it can get. The country needs a central monetary power 
to serve as a barometer of the times, and sooner or later it will 
probably be an accomplished fact. 

There are at present seventy-eight banks in the city of New York 
—forty-eight of which are National, with a capital of $68,500,000— 
but only fifty-nine of these are members of the Clearing House, their 
aggregate capital being about eighty millions. The remainder clear, 
or rather make their exchanges, through some of the others, by special 
arrangement. Without this facility for so doing they would find it 
practically impossible to do business, as their only alternative would 
be to present all the checks they received on other banks at their 
individual counters by the hands of messengers. A bank requiring 
this service performed for it opens an account like an individual 
depositor, with one willing to do the business, and .undertakes to 
leave constantly on deposit with it, as security for the risk assumed, 
whatever amount may be agreed upon between them. The use of 
this credit balance is the only compensation the latter receives and 
it is usually little enough, for in so acting it takes upon itself the 
responsibility of paying all checks drawn upon the outside bank, the 
liability of a bank doing business for another being the same as for 
its own transactions, and it must give one day’s notice to the Clear- 
ing House before it can discontinue exchanging for it. Nevertheless 
solvent banks not belonging to the Association have no difficulty in 
getting some of those who are members of it to act for them. 

All the large banks are included in the organization, and only 
small institutions are excluded from it, but before a bank is admitted 
to membership it has to undergo an examination as to its capital and 
condition, while its general standing and the reputation of its 
managers are not lost sight of. There are, however, no fixed limits 
imposed as to capital or condition on entering the Association. 
For a large bank to be thrown out of the Clearing House—as in the 
case of the Bank of the State of New York, referred to—is equivalent 
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to forcing its suspension, as the discredit attending it would, if the 
institution concerned failed thereupon to close its doors, inevitably 
cause such a run upon it as would soon drain it of its deposits; but 
as a matter of fact, expulsion is never resorted to unless there are 
conclusive reasons why a bank should be discredited. 

The banks of the city, with the exception of a few small institu- 
tions, which clear through larger ones, are thus seen to be united for 
a common purpose as members of an organization whose full title is 
“The New York Clearing House Association,” the objects of which 
are defined to be the effecting at one place, z. ¢., the Clearing House,— 
formerly in the Bank of New York building in Wall street, and now 
at the corner of Nassau and Pine streets—of the daily exchanges be- 
tween the associated banks, and the payment of the resulting balances. 
It will conduce to the better understanding of the subsequent de- 
scriptions if the reader is made acquainted with the rules and regula- 
tions governing this body, and therefore we shall proceed to briefly 
summarize and explain the most important of them. 

In the first place the Association is in no way responsible for the 
exchanges, or the balances, except so far as the latter are actually 
paid into the hands of the manager. Its responsibility is strictly 
limited to the faithful distribution among the creditor banks of the 
sums actually received by him, and in the event of any loss occur- 
ring while the balances are in his custody, the constitution provides 
that it be borne and paid by the banks in the same proportion as the 
other expenses of the Clearing House. 

At every annual meeting a standing Clearing House Committee 
of five is chosen to supervise and direct the affairs of the Association 
generally, including its finances, but the manager, under control of 
' this committee, has immediate charge of all business at the Clearing 
House so far as relates to the manner of its transaction. 

The hour for making exchanges at the Clearing House is precisely 
ten o’clock in the morning. Between half past twelve and half past 
one, the debtor banks pay to the manager the balances against them 
in actual coin, United States legal tender notes, or United States 
Treasury certificates of deposit. At half past one, or as soon after- 
ward as the amounts can be made up and proved, the creditor banks 
receive from the manager the balances due to each of them, provided 
all the balances due from the debtor banks have been paid. Should 
any one of the associated banks fail at the proper hour to pay the 
balance against it, the amount would have to be immediately fur- 
nished to the Clearing House, by the several banks exchanging with 
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the defaulting bank, in proportion to their respective balances against 
it, resulting from the exchanges of the day, and the manager in such 
a case is required to make requisitions accordingly, to avoid delay in 
the general settlement. The amounts so furnished the Clearing 
House on account of the defaulting bank would, of course, consti- 
tute claims on the part of the responding banks against it, and it 
would cease to be a member of the Association. Errors in the 
exchanges, and claims arising from the return of checks, or deficien- 
cies in specie or legal tenders received at the Clearing House, or from 
any other cause, are adjusted directly between the banks that are 
parties to them, and not through the Clearing House, which is in no 
way responsible for irregularities or mistakes of this kind. 

All checks, drafts, notes, or other items in the exchanges returned 
as “not good,” or “mis-sent,” have to be returned the same day 
directly to the bank from which they were received, and the latter 
must immediately refund to the bank returning the same the 
amount which it had received through the Clearing House for such 
items. 

Every bank belonging to the Association is required to furnish 
a weekly statement of its condition to the manager for publication, 
showing the average amount of its loans and discounts, specie, legal- 
tender notes, circulation, and deposits, and the aggregate of these 
returns form the bank statement published every Saturday. The 
banks from time to time may appoint one of their own number, or 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New York, to bea 
depository to receive, in special trust, such coin, or legal-tender 
notes as any of the associated banks may choose to send to it for 
safe-keeping ; and the depository issues certificates in exchange for 
convenient amounts. The certificates payable on demand in legal- 
tenders—bearing no interest—are negotiable only among the banks, 
under a penalty of a hundred dollars fine; and are received by them 
in payment of balances at the Clearing House. Their use is entirely 
voluntary, and due to the greater safety and convenience of handling 
large amounts of them than their equivalent in money. 

Originally the Bank of America was the chosen depository, but 
since the early part of the greenback epoch the banks have chosen 
the United States Sub-Treasury as such for both gold and currency ; 
and there were—according to the official statement of the national 
debt—on the Ist of January, 1876, more than thirty-five millions of 
currency “ certificates of deposit” outstanding. The Treasury gold 
certificates used for the payment of gold balances by the banks are, 
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however, precisely the same as those issued to the public generally, 
payable to the bearer on demand. 

New members have to pay an admission fee according to their 
respective capitals, ranging from $1,000 for banks whose capital does 
not exceed half a million, to $7,500 for banks whose capital exceeds 
five millions, and any bank increasing its capital has to pay a propor- 
tionate sum. A standing committee of five is chosen at every annual 
meeting, which, acting in concurrence with the Clearing House 
Committee, has power in cases of extreme emergency, where a 
majority of both committees is present, by a unanimous vote, to 
suspend any bank from the privileges of the Clearing House until 
the pleasure of the Association is ascertained, upon which a general 
meeting must be called forthwith to consider the action. 

Any member of the Association may withdraw at will after pay- 
ing its due proportion of all expenses incurred, and signifying its 
intention so to do to the Clearing House Committee. The ex- 
penses of the Clearing House—not including the expense of printing 
for the several banks, which last is apportioned equally—are borne 
and paid fro rata (after the payment of two hundred dollars by each) 
by the banks belonging to it, according to their respective capitals, 
ranging from $100 for those whose capital is under half a million, to 
$750 for those whose capital .exceeds five millions, and in the same 
proportion if more funds become necessary. 

Whenever legal tender notes are known to have been withdrawn 
from use through the agency of any bank belonging to the Associa- 
tion, the Clearing House Committee is required to make an imme- 
diate examination of such bank, and, should there appear to be com- 
plicity on the part of it or its officials in any locking-up movement, 
to suspend it from the Clearing House until action by the Associa- 
tion is taken thereon. This rule was adopted in consequence of the 
part certain banks were at one time supposed to have taken in the 
outrageous proceeding of locking up money, in collusion with un- 
scrupulous speculators aiming to depress prices on the stock ex- 
change. 

Gold checks are cleared in a separate department of the Clearing 
House, and the exchanges there are made at ten o'clock A. M. also. 
The debtor banks pay to the manager, before half past twelve, the 
balances against them, either in coin or treasury gold certificates, 
and at that hour, or as soon afterwards as the amounts can be 
made up, the creditor banks receive from him the balances due 
them in the same manner and on the same conditions as in the 
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regular clearings of the banks, the expenses being likewise divided 
pro rata. 

There have been only two managers of the Clearing House since 
its establishment in 1853, namely, Mr. G. D. Lyman, and the present 
incumbent, Mr. W. A. Camp, and the advantages of the new system 
of making the exchanges over the old practice of the banks—which 
was to draw settlement-checks on each other for even thousands 
near the balance due, the account between them thus always show-. 
ing a small balance still unsettled—have been thus stated :—-“ the 
condensation for each bank of its very many balances into one, and 
the settlement of that balance without a movement of actual coin or 
legal-tender notes, unless for sums below any of the denominations 
of gold certificates, or certificates of deposit, to make change; the 
saving of clerical labor by the avoidance of numerous accounts, 
entries, and postings ; the great saving of time to the settling clerks 
and porters of the banks, and the vast diminution of risk in making 
exchanges and settlements from bank to bank; relief from the labor 
and annoyance to which the cashiers, tellers, and book-keepers of the 
banks were subjected under the old system; the liberation’of the 
banks from all injurious and complicating dependence on each other, 
as well as the facilities afforded by the Clearing House books for 
knowing, at all times, the management and standing of every institu- 
tion belonging to the Association.” 

Some opposition was nevertheless originally manifested to the 
establishment of the Clearing House, notwithstanding the defects 
of the system it superseded, on the assumption that it was not 
needed and might favor a dangerous concentration of power in the 
hands of a few managers who might use it for inquisitorial purposes, 
and the exercise of an arbitrary supervision. Hence for nearly a 
year after its practical adoption it remained without a constitution, 
and its members are still averse to using it for any other purposes 
than those it was organized to serve. 

Under the old system of making the exchanges, one half of the 
banks simultaneously sent porters to the other half to pay or receive 
balances, each carrying a book of entry. The paying teller of each 
receiving bank entered the exchange on the credit side of the book, 
after which he entered on the debit side the return exchange, and 
immediately the porter hurried away to pay and receive in like man- 
ner at the other banks. Thus the porters crossing each other's 
course often met in groups at a single bank, and were delayed by 
having to wait their turn, so that it took an hour or two to make the 
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circuit, and the exchanges were not completed generally until after- 
noon. The banks made no attempt at a daily settlement of accounts 
between themselves owing to the time it would have consumed, but 
they informally agreed upon a weekly adjustment of balances after 
the exchange of Friday morning. The cashier of each bank then 
drew checks for all the balances due it by other banks and sent out 
porters to collect them, and these porters, after the collections were 
made, met to adjust differences, which were usually many, and bring 
order out of chaos. 

An old bank officer—Mr. I. S. Gibbons—in describing the incon- 
veniences and defects of the system, says that the light infantry banks 
—those of small capital and speculative tendencies—used to make a 
practice of profiting by this weekly settlement, by borrowing money 
on Thursday, which while restoring their accounts for Friday, made 
them debtors again after its return on Saturday. Thus their debts 
to other institutions—the result of their own ingenuity—enabled 
them to loan or discount to a larger amount than their legitimate re- 
sources would have permitted, for it followed that if each succeeded in 
obtaining an average credit of three thousand dollars, with say thirty 
banks, it would have ninety thousand dollars added to, its supply of 
loanable funds. Virtually, therefore, the weekly settlements were 
only such in name, and that there was no attempt at economy of 
time or labor in making them, was evident from the fact of each 
cashier—when the paying teller or his assistant had completed his 
exchange balance list—drawing checks for every balance due him 
by the other banks, whereas, a draft on one in favor of another, would 
have settled two accounts at once. The porters of all the banks were 
simultaneously let loose, like a pack of hounds in pursuit of the same 
game, and they succeeded in nothing more than in getting in each 
other’s way, while depositing specie at some banks, and drawing it at 
others, and falling into unavoidable blunders and disputes, tending 
to much confusion, as they went their rounds. 

The wrangling at the so-called porter’s exchange, in front of one 
of the Wall street banks, after the draft drawing was finished, fur- 
nished an amusing commentary on the whole system, for in their 
efforts to account to each other for what had been done during the 
day, matters often became almost inextricably “ mixed.” Perhaps 
Jones said that he had left a bag of specie at Smith’s bank, that was 
due from Robinson’s bank to Brown’s, but Brown’s bank had to 
deliver a far larger amount to Smith’s. Where had that gone? No 
one at the moment could answer the question, but it transpired that 
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Williams was owing a balance-to Brown, and Robinson was similarly 
indebted to Williams, while White had paid Brown by a draft from 
Black, which Black had received from Muggins, on account of Wil- 
liams, but this only satisfied a portion of the debit balance, and the 
difficulty in the way of adjustments was not overcome by the. 
reminder that a third of the remainder was off-set by a bag of gold 
which Edwards had given to Wilson, and that he, in turn, had deliv- 
ered to Green. It would have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer, or any | 
other, to unravel such a tangled skein as this, but—*rabile dictu— 
these porters solved the riddles one by one as they presented them- 
selves, and eventually made a settlement and dispersed to their 
respective banks. 

One of the vexatious features of the system was that a draft, how- 
ever small, by one bank on another, led to a general drawing, and 
although, if time permitted, the debtor banks would have to pay the 
balances against them, it frequently happened that three o’clock came 
and the banks closed before the payments were all made, and conse- 
quently the banks where the demands rested had to respond to them, 
and it was not uncommon for a debtor bank to largely increase its 
specie before the close, with its debt to the other banks, perhaps, 
doubled, nor for a creditor bank to find itself a heavy loser of coin, 
institutions with, say, half a million credited to them in the general 
account being sometimes depleted in this way of nearly a quarter of 
a million of specie. It is not surprising that the weak and speculative 
banks,which made a practice of profiting by the defects of the system 
to enforce credit balances, were opposed to any improvement in it, 
fearing the restraining results of change, while the stronger ones had 
prejudices to lay aside and grievances to forget. But the success of 
the new system was not long in overcoming all objections. Even the 
banks that had benefited most by their own cunning in engineer- 
ing credit balances began to think that honesty was the best policy, if 
no higher motive inspired it, and to consider fair play a jewel, and 
that the new order of things was better for all than the old one. Inno- 
vations upon established customs are, however, always regarded with 
suspicion and distrust, and, therefore, adopted slowly and with hesita- 
tion; but, their success once assured, men look back with something ° 
like wonder upon their own previous failure to comprehend what was 
so obvious, and to put faith in what most merited it. 

In no one respect is the new manner of clearing more an improve- 
ment upon the old than in the issue of the Clearing House and gold 
certificates. Under the latter, if the amount required in the settle- |, 
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ment of the exchanges was a million and a half of dollars, it would 

have required the movement of three tons of gold coin, involving, 
of course, considerable expense as well as risk, whereas now this, or 
the necessity for handling greenbacks, is entirely obviated by the use 
.of these vouchers, each of the former of which certifies that some 
one of the Clearing House banks has deposited in the sub-treasury 
a certain sum in legal tender notes—not less than $5,000—subject to 
return on demand. 

If the weak banks had, at first, occasion to dread the establish- 
ment of the Clearing House, the sound ones had reason to welcome 
it because of the protection and information it furnished of the con- 
dition of all alike. The totals of the general proof being daily trans- 
ferred to the ledger, reference to this is alone necessary to ascertain 
the dealings of each individual bank, day by day and year by year, 
since it became a member of the Association, and while the extent 
of its business is thus exhibited, a fair inference as to its character 
may also be drawn. This affordsa constant check upon irregularities 
and brings all the banks equally under the scrutinizing eye of the 
Clearing House. It is a source of terror to evil doers, but a panoply 
of strength to those that have nothing to fear, and all are too keenly 
sensible of the fatal character of expulsion from the body to jeopardize 
their own credit and safety where it can possibly be avoided. This 
feature has done much to prevent the undue extension of loans which 
prevailed prior to the organization of the House when weak banks 
borrowed from day to day, or bought specie, so as to make their 
average reserve of coin appear greater than it really was. 

These forced averages became impossible under the new régime, 
for the average of each bank had to be determined from resources 
within the bank, and not a dollar could be borrowed or bought with- 
out exposure. The importance of this as an element of good bank- 
ing will be recognized when it is remembered that the loans rest on 
the legal-tender (or, under specie payments, the coin) average reserve, 
this in turn resting on the deposits, and the latter being dependent 
on the resources of trade. Since the organization of National banks 
the checks imposed by the Clearing House have been less needed, 
so far as they are concerned, the provisions of the National Currency 
Act of themselves imposing restrictions of a sufficiently stringent 
character to insure safety in several essential particulars. 

Prior to the establishment of the Clearing House the quarterly 
statements of the banks were never trustworthy, for as the dates for 
making these were fixed by law, it was easy to prepare for and “‘ cook ” 
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them to an extent which rendered them only a delusion and a snare, 
where it was to the interest of those concerned to falsify, but of 
course strong and honestly managed institutions had no inducement 
to resort to such chicanery. The custom was for banks with their 
loans unduly extended, to borrow deposits for a single day in any way 
they could, and to reduce loans to directors for a few hours, or bridge 
over by transit checks through other institutions. Nor did a subse- 
quent modification of the law requiring the Bank Superintendent to 
name antecedent dates for these statements, prevent them from 
availing thtmselves of discreditable expedients to make themselves 
appear stronger than they were. By the positive liquidation the 
Clearing House enforced, it set a good example to the rest of the 
business community, and imposed a salutary restraining influence 
upon speculative trade and commerce. 

Before and during the war the banks used the Clearing House as 
a vehicle for redeeming their own circulating notes, as well as those 
of country banks redeemable by them. Thus each bank included the 
notes of every other bank, and those of the institutions for which 
each one of them redeemed, in its exchanges with it, the same as 
checks. Following the issue of National Bank notes, and after the 
withdrawal of the State Bank circulation under the prohibitory taxa- 
tion imposed upon it, the Clearing House was used in the same way, 
only to a less extent, for the redemption of the notes of country 
National banks having redeeming agents among its members, but the 
trouble of assorting them gave general dissatisfaction. The Park 
Bank then undertook for a consideration of about five thousand dollars 
a year, to assort the country bank notes of all the other banks in the 
city, and this arrangement was prolonged for nearly two years, the 
plan of working meanwhile gradually improving in efficiency, when 
it was interrupted, and superseded by the establishment of the 
Redemption Bureau in the office of the United States Treasurer at 
Washington, for the purpose of redeeming the notes of all National 
banks. 

The tendency of country bank notes is always, in dull seasons, to 
accumulate at the financial centers, and especially New York, and 
although all National bank notes are both guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment and fully protected by United States bonds, which makes them 
equally good wherever and’by whomsoever issued, the fact of their 
not being legal-tenders, but redeemable in such, makes the city banks 
at such times, desirous to exchange them for the latter at frequent 
intervals—as they can not be counted in their reserves. An easy 
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means of so doing was furnished by the Bureau referred to, and there- 
fore the Clearing House ceased to be used for the redemption of 
circulation, and the exchanges became limited to checks and drafts, 
There is nothing, however, to prevent any bank belonging to the 
Association from including notes issued by any other bank belonging 
to it in its exchanges with it; but this would be very exceptional and 
only resorted to in the case of notes of the largest denomination. In 
active seasons, it may be remarked, the natural outflow of money 
from New York enables the banks there to send country National 
Bank notes away nearly as fast as they are received, so that there is 
no such tendency to congestion then, as when the money market is 
easy and sluggish. 

The present sumptuous quarters of the Clearing House are a 
great improvement upon the old, and all the arrangements of the 
establishment are admirable, and carried out, under Mr. Camp's ex- 
cellent management, with the precision and regularity of clock work. 
Instead of all the accommodations being on the top floor, and the line 
of desks being in circular form, as in the Bank of New York build- 
ing, the offices and bank officers’ rooms are on the second floor, 
while the large square room where the exchanges are made is on the 
third floor, and the desks are arranged in three parallel rows, each 
desk being numbered, and having the name of the particular bank 
for which it is designed lettered on a silver plate in front. The desks, 
which present an elegant appearance, are of dark polished wood, 
and provided with seats, drawers, and other conveniences for the 
clerks occupying them. At the western end of the room is the 
manager’s gallery, reached by a short flight of stairs, and there, while 
the exchanges are being made—exclusive of the manager—sit the 
assistant manager and a couple of clerks, besides a telegraph oper- 
ator at his instrument. 

Accepting an invitation from Mr. Camp to see the modus operandi 
in making the exchanges, we met him one morning last March in the 
Manager’s Room. At five minutes to ten o'clock, a striking bell 
touched by his assistant in the upper room, rang over his head, the 
usual signal to insure his attendance in the Clearing House gallery 
at the proper time. A minute later he led the way up a private 
staircase to the large room, and through it to the gallery above. 

Looking down from this elevation, his eye took in the entire 
apartment. It was full of bank clerks and messengers, sitting, stand- 
ing, and lounging at their respective desks, while the hum of con- 
versation among them was busy. The settling clerks had their 
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statements before them ready to be filled up, and the messengers on 
the other side of the desks were in waiting to distribute their pack- 
ages. A number of the larger banks were represented by two clerks 
each, to expedite business during the making of the exchanges. 
Meanwhile, the assistant manager and one of the clerks were busy 
entering in the proper printed form, or Clearing House proof, the 
amounts the different banks had brought to exchange in currency 
checks, including bank drafts, and the second clerk was similarly 
engaged with regard to the gold checks, the two being kept distinct, 
and a separate proof of each made. The tickets, or Clearing House 
blanks, furnishing these figures, were being handed to a Clearing 
House clerk on the floor by the bank settling clerks, and by him 
sent up by a mechanical contrivance to the gallery. Each of these— 
signed by the settling clerk concerned—read “ credit Bank of Com- 
merce (or whatever the bank’s name might be) $341,626.12” (or 
whatever the amount of the checks it had to exchange with all the 
other banks might be), and from the whole of these bank tickets the 
Clearing House was enabled to ascertain the amount of the credit 
exchange—figured in the proofs under the head of “‘ Banks Cr.” 

A minute or two before ten o’clock the manager clanged his bell 
from the position where he stood in the center of the gallery, this 
being the signal to get ready. Immediately all fell into position, like 
soldiers who had been standing at ease, at the word of command. 
Every man was at his desk, and ready for his work awaiting the next 
clang of the bell, which was heard at ten precisely by the clock on 
the opposite wall. Then every bank messenger, with his open box 
or satchel, in which his packages were arranged in order, began his 
slow march by moving to the next desk, where he deposited his 
package of checks intended for the particular bank represented there, 
receiving therefor a receipt in the shape of the settling clerk's in- 
itials to the entry of the amount in the receipt list he carried with 
him. From this he passed to the next desk, and so on to the end of 
the lines, doing the same thing at each, by which time his satchel or 
box, was empty and he was back at his own desk with his sheet 
showing a receipt for every package he had delivered. 

This left the settling clerks with the packets of checks on their 
desks which constituted their debit exchanges, and these they 
entered in their respective statements under the title of “ Banks 
Credit,” which were checked by the messengers calling back the 
amounts from the packets. The totals of these statements formed 
the debits of the banks in the Clearing House proof. Where the 
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checks exchanged were few they were generally contained in envel. 
opes, and where they were many they were made up in bundles. 

The exchanges are usually made in eight minutes, that being the 
interval which, on an average, elapses between each messenger’s 
starting from his desk and getting back toit again, but in this in- 
stance the time was slightly exceeded, when the manager gave the 
bell signal that all the exchanges had been made. Immediately each 
messenger took his return exchanges, left there as described, from his 
desk, and after receiving from the settling clerk a ticket showing the 
amount of the debit and credit exchanges, and the consequent bal- 
ance for or against his bank, he took his departure. A very short 
time afterwards, depending upon its nearness to the Clearing House, 
the bank was thus made aware of the balance it would have to 
receive from or pay to all the other banks collectively through the 
Clearing House that day. There might be slight errors in the figur- 
ing, owing to haste, but the ticket would be substantially correct. 

While the same time is occupied by each, some of the clerks, in 
making the exchanges, owing to their expertness in figures, are 
enabled to return them to their respective banks before others, 
They left singly, or by twos and threes, until only the settling clerks 
remained, the assistant settling clerks having left about the same 
time. These clerks now busied themselves in making up their 
statements, showing the position of their own banks towards every 
other, and the rapidity with which some of them worked was shown 
by their sending their tickets up to the gallery in less than ten 
minutes afterwards. These tickets showed the amount of the debit 
and credit exchanges and the consequent debit or credit balances of 
the respective banks for the information of the Clearing House, and 
the figures were transferred to the proper proofs as fast as they 
were received by the assistant manager and clerks. 

Of the fifty-nine banks belonging to the Clearing House, thirty- 
six exchange gold as well as currency checks, separate tickets being 
furnished for gold and currency, and fifteen of their number have 
the figures of their own settling clerk’s tickets telegraphed to them 
on account of their buildings being distant from the Clearing House, 
and the consequent delay in the return of their messengers. This 
number is liable to vary, thirty having formerly received the infor- 
mation by telegraph. Of the whole number of associated banks 
forty-five are National and fourteen are State institutions, and these, 
as already intimated, not only make their own exchanges, but those 
of the other nineteen banks in the city. 
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At twenty-five minutes past ten, the manager, addressing the 
settling clerks, said “ The gold proof is made!” previous to which, 
of course, the thirty-six clerks representing the banks exchanging 
gold, had sent up their tickets to the Clearing House clerk in charge 
of the gold proof, who, having transcribed them, found the totals 
agreed, and that they were therefore correct. A proof was made at 
the first trial, but only in one instance in the history of the Clearing 
House, has a currency proof been made on the first trial. Some one 
or more of the clerks makes an error in figuring, which prevents the 
aggregate debit and credit balances agreeing, but they are allowed 
until five minutes to eleven to correct errors in their tickets, after 
which time, however, fines are imposed for each correction, and 
at half past eleven the fines are doubled, and at twelve quadrupled. 
Eleven o'clock is the average time at which a currency proof is 
made, although on one occasion it was as late as five minutes to one 
before the result was attained. This occurred after the removal to the 
new building, and the difference which caused the unusual delay was 
only two dollars, owing to a blind figure nine being mistaken for 
seven. At half past ten, all the currency tickets having been previously 
received from the settling clerks, and their figures duly transferred to 
the proof sheet, and the additions made—the manager reading from 
his assistant’s memorandum, said “ The difference is $4,8267,3,!” 
The settling clerks immediately applied themselves to the correction 
of their statements, and corrected tickets were sent by two or three 
of them to the gallery. A few minutes later he said “ $212 is now 
the difference!”” Another corrected ticket came up, but this merely 
reduced the difference to a smaller sum, so at five minutes to eleven— 
without informing them what difference still remained—he ordered 
the clerks of two banks, at desks far apart, to pass with their state- 
ments up and down the lines, and visit every other bank, one to the 
right and the other to the left. This was done, and all the other 
clerks followed suit in their turn, and called off the balances to the 
debit or credit of each, while the clerks of the visited banks called 
back the amounts charged. This comparison was one of several ways 
which are adopted for making such discoveries, and it is usually the 
final method of revision, the test being certain to make the proof, 
provided the additions are correct. 

We may here mention that each settling clerk had previously 
sent to each of his fellows a ticket showing the amount he had 
brought to exchange with his particular bank, the amount he had 
received from him, and the resulting debit or credit balance, the 
VOL, 111.—39 
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same corresponding with his statement of the position of his own 
bank toward every other. If any error existed in this, the clerk to 
whom it was sent discovered it by comparison with the original 
statement in his hands. 

The clerks having passed slowly round, pausing to call off the fig- 
ures at each desk, the error was discovered. A few moments later— 
the accuracy of the general proof having been determined by the agree- 
ment of the debit and credit columns with each other, and also by the 
agreement of the balance columns—the manager called out ‘‘ The proof 
is made!” and the settling clerks were at liberty to leave, which they 
had not been before since ten o’clock, without the manager’s permis- 
sion. The making of the comparison described occupied ten minutes, 
so that the proof—showing at a glance the total amount of the ex- 
change, the amount received from each bank, the amount of the return 
exchange, or checks taken. away by each bank, the balance owing to or 
by each, and the total balance of the exchanges—was not announced 
till a little more than five minutes past eleven. After this the manager 
called off from the balance sheet handed him by his assistant, the 
amount in thousands of dollars, to the debit or credit of each bank, 
arising from the exchanges of the day, which the settling clerks trans- 
ferred to the corresponding blanks before them, and took away for the 
information of their respective institutions, such, however, not being at 
all essential to the transaction of their business at the Clearing House. 
It ought to be stated that although the manager remained in the gal- 
lery on this occasion until after the proof was made, he usually goes 
down to his office as soon as the exchanges have been completed, 
leaving his assistant to preside during the rest of the time. 

By ten minutes past eleven all the settling clerks had taken their 
departure, not to return until the next morning at the usual hour, 
exchanges at the Clearing House being made only once a day, and 
the room in question being meanwhile unused. The remaining 
business of the day was transacted on the floor below, the debit 
banks sending their messengers with the amounts due to the Clearing 
House between half past twelve and half past one and receiving 
receipts therefor, and the credit banks sending for the balances due 
to them at half past one or later and giving receipts therefor in a 
large book in the outer office provided for the purpose, but in the 
case of gold balances, the debtor banks were required to pay their 
balances to the manager before half past twelve, while the creditor 
banks were entitled to receive those in their favor at that time, or as 
soon after it as practicable, in accordance with the provisions of the 
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constitution. In this way from seventy-five to a hundred and 
twenty millions a day are cleared by the payment of balances\ 
amounting to between three and four millions only, the average pro- 
portion of the balances to the exchanges being about four per cent. 

The Clearing House, it will be seen, only retains custody of the 
funds which it thus holds as trustee for an hour or two, and every 
bank belonging to the Clearing House keeps a current account with 
the latter, debiting it with all money sent and crediting it with all 
returned. 

A chapter might be written on the settling clerks and their humors, 
but suffice it to say that they are for the most part very young men, 
with the same tendency as stock-brokers to become unruly and 
hilarious on slight provocation when not controlled by the presence 
of the manager, whose personal influence over them is far greater 
than that of any of his subordinates. The discipline he maintains 
among them is perfect, for he knows when to be firm and when to be 
. kind; but in his absence they have been known to be guilty of most 
unseemly and noisy mirth over trivial incidents. Most of them are 
quick at figures, and some of them deserve to be called lightning 
calculators; but others are slow, and a few are dull boys hardly equal 
to the work. Many bank officers are, however, inclined to think any 
junior clerk good enough to send to the Clearing House, provided he 
escapes with few fines, and they act accordingly, although there are 
not a few of an opposite way of thinking who, apart from their 
objection to fines, employ the quickest and most intelligent of their 
youngest employes in the service. Of course among so many, changes 
are of frequent occurrence, yet these clerks, where they show aptitude 
for the business, usually remain for two or three years attending to 
this and other bank duties, before being promoted to higher positions 
in their respective banks. 

To Albert Gallatin is due the credit of having made the first propo- 
sition for the establishment of a New York Clearing House. This. 
he did in a pamphlet published in 1841, and entitled “ Suggestions on 
the Banks and Currency of the several United States,” in which he 
said: “Few regulations would be more useful in preventing danger- 
ous expansions of discounts and issues on the part of the city banks, 
than a regular exchange of notes and checks, and an actual daily or 
semi-weekly payment of the balances. It must be recollected that 
it is by this process alone that a Bank of the United States has ever 
acted or been supposed to act as a regulator of the currency. Its 
action would not in that respect be wanted in any city the banks of 
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_ which would by adopting the process regulate themselves. It is one 
of the principal ingredients of the system of the banks of Scotland. 
The bankers of London by the daily exchange of drafts at the Clear- 
ing House reduce the ultimate balance to a very small sum; and that 

- balance is immediately paid in notes of the Bank of England. The 
want of a similar arrangement among the banks of this city produces 
relaxation, favors improper expansions, and is attended with serious 
inconveniences. The principal difficulty in the way of an arrange- 
ment for that purpose is the want of a common medium other than 
specie for effecting the payment of balances. These are daily fluctu- 
ating, and a perpetual drawing and re-drawing of specie, from and 
into the banks, is unpopular and inconvenient.” 

It was Mr. Francis W. Edmonds, formerly cashier of the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, who originally planned the issue of what are now known as 
Clearing House certificates, he having in 1852 induced four of the 
largest banks to join his own in depositing a million dollars in coin 
with the latter, for which it issued its certificates, and those were re- 
ceived instead of coin by the other banks in payment of balances. 
Thus the way was paved to the establishment of the Clearing House 
about a year later, whose constitution was prepared by Mr. George 
Curtis, and adopted on the 5th of June, 1854. 

The annual reports of the Clearing House since its organization 
furnish some interesting and suggestive figures, which reflect not 
only the natural growth of the banking business of the country, but 
the effect of the irredeemable currency issues in stimulating commer- 
cial and monetary activity. While the total exchanges of the New 
York city banks amounted to only $5,915,742,758 in 1860-61, they 
aggregated $26,032,384,342 in 1864-65, an increase of more than 
twenty thousand millions of dollars. The increase was progressive 
in about an equal ratio with the increase of the national debt, the 
exchanges having been $6,871,443,591 in 1862; $14,867,597,848 in 

1863, and $24,097,196,655 in 1864. But the feverish activity and 

speculative excitement born of inflation went on increasing after the 

volume of the currency had reached its maximum, and continued 
after it had begun to dwindle largely under the withdrawal from 
circulation of interest bearing legal tender notes. Thus in 1866 the 
exchanges rose to $28,711,146,914, and went on swelling until they 
reached $37,407,028,987, their culminating point in 1869. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, they suddenly fell off to twenty-seven thousand 
millions, but recovered to thirty-three thousand millionsin 1873. The 
depression succeeding the panic of that year became strikingly appa- 
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rent in the exchanges for 1874, their aggregate declining to less than 
twenty-one thousand millions, and only recovering to twenty-three 
thousand millions in 1875. But even this sum appears very large in 
comparison with the five to eight thousand millions within which 
were embraced the exchanges of each year from 1854 to 1862 inclu- 
sive. It is noticeable that the same signs of depression were visible 
in the Clearing House returns after the panic of 1857, the exchanges 
having declined from $8,333,226,718 in 1857—the heaviest up to that 
time—to $4,756,664,386 in 1858, the lightest ever recorded. 

The average daily exchanges ranged from a little over fifteen 
millions in the year last named to about a hundred and twenty-one 
and a half millions in 1869, and the average daily balances paid in 
money from less than a million—namely $940,565—in 1855 to nearly 
four millions—namely $3,939,266—in 1872, showing a percentage 
of cash balances to exchanges varying from 6.6 in 1858 to 3. in 
1869, and an average of 4.1 for the first twenty-two years of the 
business of the Clearing House. The average daily exchanges and 
balances during the same period were respectively $61,102,416 and 
$2,491,440, while the exchanges for the twenty-two years aggregated 
the enormous sum of $413,464,866,992, which involved the payment 
of balances in settlement amounting to $16,858,398, 139. 

The smallness of the balances paid in money by the banks to each 
other in proportion to their exchanges show not only the advantages 
of the system of clearing pursued, but how largely checks and bank 
drafts perform the functions of currency. The banks belonging to 
the Association have varied in number from forty-six after the panic 
of 1857 (against fifty before it) to sixty-two in 1871, and their capital 
increased almost steadily from forty-seven millions in 1854 to nearly 
eighty-four and a half millions in 1871, but in 1875 it had dwindled 
to $80,435,200, and it has since undergone further diminution by the 
reduction of the capital of the Bank of the State of New York— 
since readmitted to the Association—from $2,000,000 to $800,000. 

The statistics we have quoted give a very good idea of the banking 
movement at the monetary center, and to a certain extent, hold up 
the mirror to that of the entire country. In them, too, in their 
detailed form, we see reflected the ebb and flow of the currency. 
The loans attain their highest point in August, when money is 
cheapest and most abundant, following which they gradually decline 
till they reach their lowest point in November, or early in December ; 
‘then a rising average becomes perceptible, and continues until the end 
of March, when an outward flow of money again sets in to provide 
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for the settlements which take place in Pennsylvania and several 
other states on the first of April, as regularly as leases are renewed 
in New York on the first of May, but after the middle of April the 
return flow begins and continues until the vacuum caused by its with- 
drawal has been filled, both movements being as regular as the tides. 

With respect to the affairs of the Clearing House itself, it need 
only be said that they are ona solid and satisfactory basis. The 
present building cost the Association $215,000, in addition to which 
it expended $135,000 for alterations. Before its purchase it had 
accumulated funds amounting to a hundred thousand dollars, and in 
order to provide the difference it authorized and then subscribed for 
$250,000 of Clearing House building stock, the amount to be equally 
distributed among the banks, and the stock certificates to bear interest 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. The 
portion of the building not used for Clearing House purposes is leased 
and the income therefrom nearly equals the amount of interest paya- 
ble on these certificates, while the deficiency is charged among the 
ordinary expenses of the Clearing House. The latter, including the 
manager’s salary of $10,000, amount to about $30,000 a year, exclu- 
sive of any deficiency from the source referred to, but the Association 
was assessed $40,000 for 1876. Exclusive of the manager, the staff 
of persons employed by it consists of the assistant manager, four 
clerks and a private policeman. And now all has been told that the 
. average reader will probably care to know about the New York Clear- 
ing House, which is superior to any establishment of the kind in any 
other city of the United States, and which might be copied with 
profit to themselves by the banks of London and other European 
capitals, its plan being much more simple, perfect and better calcu- 
lated for the purpose than theirs. Indeed, in view of the fact that 
the exchanges have been made and the settlements effected since its 
- organization, without the slightest error or loss, and with such 
economy of time and labor as we have described, it seems hardly pos- 
sible for any improvement in its methods to be made, although its 
scope might be enlarged in the manner suggested, with advantage to 
both the banking interest and the public. 




















THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES ®F BAVARIA. 


HE productive forces and industrial and social progress and 

condition of Bavaria are subjects of peculiar interest to the 
student of history and sociology, for they relate to a country whose 
population, though Teutonic in race, law and custom, possess charac- 
teristics commonly believed to belong peculiarly to the so-called 
Latin nations. These forces, and this progress and condition, will 
now be briefly but comprehensively summarized, and the lessons 
they educe recounted after the testimony is completed. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Bavaria lies in the center of Continental Europe, south of Prussia 
and north of Austria. Its southern parts are more elevated above 
the level of the sea than its northern, and hence, for a well under- 
stood reason, its climate is uniform. The mean temperature is 47° 
Fahrenheit, equal to about 7° Reaumur or 9° Celsius. This low tem- 
perature is due to the general elevation of its surface. The country 
is divided into two sections by the river Danube, which flows through 
the middle of it from west to east, and is navigable almost from the 
Wirtemburg frontier. The southern frontier is formed by the Allgau 
Alps, which reach an elevation of more than 9,000 feet. From these, 
proceeding northward, extends a plateau which slopes gradually to 
the plain of the Danube. This plain is from goo to 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. North of the Danube the country is hilly. 
Near the north-eastern frontier the river Main enters the country 
and flows westwardly, being navigable throughout the greater part 
of its course within the country for long, flat vessels, carrying 200 to 
300 tons. Beside these two sections of Bavaria, there is the Palati- 
nate or Pfalz, a province on the left bank of the Rhine, midway 
between France and Bavaria, and belonging to the latter country, 
though separated from it by intervening Prussian territory. This 
province is chiefly mountainous, with extensive plains on the river,. 
low and very fertile. The lakes, of which the Ammer, Wiirm, Chiern, 
Staffen, Walchen, Kochel, and Bartholomaens, are the principal ones, 
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are numerous and abound with fish. Large forests and extensive 
marshes exist in the low lands of the Danube, and here the soil, as 
well as that of the valleys throughout the country generally, is rich; 
while it is poor on the hills and mountains. During its course of 270 
miles through Bavaria, the Danube receives no less than twenty- 
eight tributaries. The country produces iron, salt, coal, quicksilver, 
and other minerals; hyt, except of iron and salt, in quite inconsider- 
able quantities. 

The most noteworthy fact in connection with the natural resources 
of Bavaria is the scarcity of fuel. There is only one acre of forest to 
each head of population; the annual product of coal is but 115 
pounds per capita; in some instances the water of salt springs is con- 
veyed in iron pipes a distance of sixty miles to reach a supply of fuel 
for boiling it down’; the railway engines throughout the country 
are run mainly with peat. 

Although the laws’ of the country require as much wood to be 
grown as is consumed each year, the price of wood is very high. The 
following were the retail prices of burning wood in Nuremberg in 1873: 

Hard wood—One klafter—say one cord—$g.60, cartage 24 cts., 
measuring 4 cts., cutting $1.40, stacking 40 cts. Total, $11.68. 

Soft wood—One klafter $6.80, cartage 24 cts., measuring 4 cts., 
cutting $1.08, stacking 40 cts. Total, $8.56. 


TOTAL AREA OF COUNTRY. 


The superficial area of the entire kingdom comprises 21,843,900 
Bavarian acres or tagwerk, equal to 18,392,564 English acres, whereof 
1,451,406 English acres are in the Palatinate. 


CULTIVATED AREA. 

About the year 1835 or 1840, according to M’Culloch, who, how- 
ever, casts some doubt upon the correctness of the figures, the area 
of the country was divided as follows: tillage and pasture lands, 53 
per cent., forests 29 per cent., waste, sites, etc., 18 per cent. As he 
reckoned the total area at 18,967,680 acres, the following numbers 
would result: tillage and pasture lands, 10,052,870; forests, 5,500,627, 
and waste, etc., 3,414,183 acres. 

About the year 1843, von Liebig estimated the arable lands at 
about 9,000,000 tagwerk, or 7,578,000 acres.” 

. Writing in 1854, United States Consul Obermayer divided the 
-land as follows: 


1 The Earth Modified by Human Action.—Marsh, p. 323. 
* Com. Rel., 1873, p. 394. § Nat. Laws of Husb., p. 305. 
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Tagwerk. 


Acres. 





Arable 

Vineyards, orchards, and gardens 

Meadows 

Forests 

I HE OURS cing 1 6600060000000006000 
Heaths and moors 

Buildings, streets, roads, and ways 

Barren mountains 


9,227, 105 
350,883 
3,075,958 
55340,546 
354772 
2,029,941 
226,105 
1,594,642 


7,769,222 
2951444 
2,589,957 
4,496,740 
298,718 
1,709,210 
190,380 
1,342,689 








22,199,952 





18,692,360 





In 1863 the divisions were computed as follows : 





Tagwerk. 





Arable (including fallow and lands culti- 
vated for clover, lucerne, beet root, and 
other fodder for cattle) 

Hay meadows 

Pasture (chiefly mountainous) 

Forests and woods 

Rocks and barrens 

Lakes, ponds, rivers, etc 

Roads and highways 


9,216,379 
3:549,826 
766,310 
7,017,256 
525,631 
301,368 
356,139 
110,991 


7,760,191 
2,988,954 
645,233 
5,908,530 
442,581 
253,752 
299,869 
93.454 











21,843,900 





18,392,564 





From these various data we have the following comparison : 





Year. a Land. 


Meadows. 


Total 2 ultivated. 





1840 


1843 7,578,000 


1854 





7,769,222 
7,760,191 





2,589,957 
2,988,954 





10,359,179 
10,749,145 


1863 





The 295,444 acres of vineyards, orchards, etc., shown separately 
in the classification of 1854, are omitted in this comparitive table, 
because in the other classifications this division of land is probably 
(though erroneously) included under the head of “ forests and woods.” 

Were Bavaria viewed through the medium of the foregoing facts 
alone, the judgment would recoil from the sad verdict it would have 
to pronounce ; for in these facts are to be found all the elements of 
arrested development and its invariable concomitant, structural or 
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social demoralization. Agriculture has reached its limits, for there 
has been no extension of the cultivated area; manufactures on a 
large scale are impossible, for there has been found no fuel; com- 
merce cannot exist, for there is no sea coast. Happi'y the case of 
Bavaria is not quite so bad as these facts, taken by themselves, would 


make it seem. 


ACREAGE UNDER VARIOUS CROPS. 


The following table shows the acreage under various crops for the 
year 1863: , 





Acres. " Acres, 





719,734 i 54,786 
1,464,267 "43,635 
326,283 111,935 
840,777 13,466 
1,123,372 Clover, lucerne, and 
123,516 other fodder for cattle 722,515 
1,898 Ditto as after-growth. [5,503] 
Buckwheat 4,468 Beet roots & turnips. 162,854 
Millet 7,916 Ditto as after-growth.| [138,299] 
651,282 Hay (meadows) 2,988,953 
Rape and poppy 29,155 Gardens 174,684 
Miscellaneous Bare fallow 1,174,927 





10,749,145 

















One-half of the cultivated area is devoted to cattle-fodder, one 
moiety of which is destined for export and the other moiety for 
domestic cattle, whose flesh and other products constitute a main 
support of Bavarian foreign commerce. A smaller area is cultivated 
in wheat than in barley, from which is manufactured the beer, which 
forms another principal article of the inconsiderable foreign com- 
merce of the country. Nearly as much land is sown in potatoes as 
in wheat, while rye covers as much area as both together, and consti- 
tutes the principal article of diet. Over one-tenth of the cultivated 
land is in bare-fallow and. little more than one per cent. in green 
vegetable or garden crops. 














to the year 1863. 
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From these unprogressive features of agriculture we turn with 
more satisfaction to the following table, which shows the progress 
made in the total yield of the crops from about the year 1835 or 1840 
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Unit of 
Quantity. 





Crops, 








Yield about 1835 or 
1840 ; after Berghaus. 





Yield year 1863 ; 


after Fenton. 








Bushel. 


ee 
















Flax and hemp ...........- 





DE  cickeadceneeiones 





Clover, lucerne, etc......... 





Ditto as after-growth ....... 





Beet roots and turnips ...... 





Ditto as after-growth........ 












Klafter. 








7:97 3991 
18,762,500 
8,732,400 
12,206,632 
17,421,847 
1 824,613 
71,453,610 
* 429,489 
5,849,578 
13,578,767 
41310,397 
41,718,424 


10,193,320 


4,175,674,679 


2,460,046 





, 











12,14! 957° 
24,689,949 
13,244,159 
17,500,007 
2559945527 
1,953,688 
48,875 
55,010 
135,690 
68,728,846 
504,500 


* 16,218,391 


* 15,091,206 


58,590,500 
18,381,617 


( 1,922,462,750 


7,870,655 


1,640,882,750 


624,013,400 


\. 6,369,883,000 


3,076,321 










mistake. 





1873, p. 394. 





1 Te wit: (in 1840) pease 55,210 and lentils 74,992 scheffel. 
* To wit : (in 1840) 59,329 scheffel of rapeseed and 8,485 of poppy. 
* The U. S. Com. Rel., 1869, p. 152, says eight million gallons of wine—probably a 


*In a good hop season the yield is upwards of 40,000,000 pounds.—U. S. Com. Rel., 
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_ This table attests a certain degree of progress. The produce of 
rye and wheat, the chief elements of human diet, increased about 50 
per cent; cattle fodder, as commercial crops, over 100 per cent ; (the 
tables adduced further on will show that the increase in live stock has 
been very small) other commercial crops about 50 per cent. and wood 
for fuel 25 per cent. Had no great change taken place in the social 
condition of the Bavarian peasant since 1835-40, these facts should 
prepare us to hear that the population had increased from 1835-40 to 
1863 about one-half. The following table shows, however, that it 
only increased about one-tenth to one-eighth. 


POPULATION. 


Table showing the population of Bavaria at various periods: 





Year. Population. Authorities and Remarks. 





1801 3»200,000 Estimate based on Dr. Morse’s.’ 

1813 3,560,000 Morse. The year not specified. 

1818 3,707,966 U. S. Census, 1850, p. xxxiv. 

1834 4,246,779 First (triennial) census, December 3d. 

1837 45315,469 Dr. Lieber. 

1840 | 4,360,887 Br. Rep. Sec. Leg. 1866, No. 12, p. 300, and L. T. 

1843 41370,581 U. S. Census, 1850. 

1846 4,504,874 

1849 4,520,000 U. S. Com. Rel., 1854, p. 223. 
' 1852 4:559,452 U. S. Census, 1850. 

1855 | 4:541,556 

1858 4,615,748 Almanac de Gotha. 

1861 4,689,837 


1864 4,807,440 
1867 4,824,421 U. S. Com. Relations, 1868, p. 503.* 


1871 4,863,450 Statistische Tafel. Dr. Hiibner, Berlin, 1875. 











1 Morse estimated the population in 1801 at 2,302,000 and the territory at 22,000 square 
miles. It is estimated that about 960,000 inhabitants and about 2,500 square miles of terri- 
tory were subsequently acquired, chiefly from Austria. 

2 In 1866 about 291 square miles of territory north of the river Main, with 32,925 inhab- 
itants, were ceded to Prussia. 
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The very slow progress of population above shown is the key to 
the entire industrial history of Bavaria. Taken in connection with 
the more rapid progress of subsistence previously shown, it would 
appear that the people now enjoy a greater share of food than they 
did in 1835-40. But this conclusion must not be accepted too 
hastily. Berghaus’ statistics of production, theugh dated 1835-40, 
may relate to 1830, when the population was hardly 4,000,000, and it 
is more than suspected that this is the case. If it be, then the pro- 
duction of food and commercial crops has but little more than kept 
pace with the increase of population, and the excess has probably 
been exchanged in commerce for textile fabrics and other necessary 
articles of subsistence. 


RURAL AND CIVIC POPULATION. 


The population “ inhabiting villages and rural districts” in 1840 
and 1867, respectively, is shown in the following table : 





Increase 
per cent. 


1840. 1867. 





Rural population ............+0+: 354455517 3,603,826 4.59 


“ 


+ TILT CT TT CTT T 915,370 1,220,595 33-34 




















The increase of rural population during the twenty-seven years 
under review was about 44 per cent., while that of the civic was 
about 334 percent. These several rates of increase must not be 
taken as exponents of the natural augmentation of the classes of 
population named ; but are due, rather, to the advance of manufac- 
turing and commercial industries over agricultural, and the conse- 
quent removal of inhabitants from farms to the towns. In 1840, the 
proportion of rural to total population was about 80 per cent., 
whereas in 1867 it was scarcely 75. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE POPULATION. 


This gain of civic over rural population must have occurred since 
1852 (perhaps in consequence of the abolition of trade guilds which 
took place in 1867), because from 1840 to 1852, it would appear that 
the agricultural population increased. The following table shows the 
occupations of the population at the dates named : 
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Occupations. Vear 1840. |Percent.| Year 1852. | Per cent, 





Agriculture 2,865,103 | 65.7 | 3,095,867 | 67.9 
Industry and Commerce 1,120,748 | 25.7 | 1,034,995 | 22.7 
Civil service, fund-holders, etc 235,488 | 5.4 250,771 | 5.5 
Military service 61,052 | 1.4 86,630 | 1.9 
Paupers on public charity 78,496 | 1.8 91,189 | 2.0 














4,360,887 4,559,452 








In 1852, the following partial returns of the agricultural popula- 
tion were made : 





Individuals of all ages 


Families. and both sexes. 





1. Day laborers, possessing house or land...| 108,021 426,511 
2. Day laborers, without house or land 82,958 245,387 


3. Farm servants living with their employers 459,382 











1,129,280 





In order to ascertain the number of actual workers belonging to 
the agricultural classes, it would be necessary to deduct from the 
above number (1,129,280) the children and old persons incapable of 
working, and that portion of the women who are emancipated from 
field labor; and to add the peasant proprietors, because the latter 
universally take part in the labor of the field in common with their 
farm servants and hired laborers. The number of all proprietors of 
the soil in 1852 was probably about 450,000 (7. ¢., one-half of the 
whole number of ownerships, which at that date was about 900,000), 
chiefly peasant proprietors; but the exact number of the latter is 
unknown. From these imperfect data, the present number of actual 
field workers in Bavaria is estimated at about 960,000. 

The total number of persons employed as managers, overseers, 
workmen or workwomen, in the manufactories of Bavaria was, in 
1861, as follows: 
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Manufactories. Workers, 

Cotton, wool, flax, and hemp = i aetna 67,826 
Liquors: brewing, 14,894; distilling, 9,380; other, 2,321...... 26,595 
Glass, china, bricks, lime, €tC.....ccccccccccccscccs ceccees 25,52 
COMM Qrinding....crccccececvccccccccccccccssssessccccecs 19,934 
Tanning, wood-sawing, seed-crushing, etc.............ee0005 9,969 
Metal goods of all kinds....ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccees 8,548 
Paper, pencils, playing cards, etc ..........ceceeeeeeeceeees 6,705 
Rough motals ...cccccccccccccscosccevccecvcccesceccosece 35347 
Tobacco manufactures .occccccccccccccccccrccscccccsscces 2,703 
pS PPPTTTTITITITITITIT TET TEC iri ee ree 843 
DEREIAE GUGTRIONS 6.0.00 ceccvccscccsconsesesouséneccesscsen 11,041 
183,032 








There were further employed 329,557 persons as masters, assist- 
ants or apprentices, male and female, in the different retail trades and 
industrial professions pertaining to the final distribution of commodi- 
ties. The abolition of trade restrictions in 1867 has probably effected 
important changes in these numbers. 

These numbers give a total of 1,472,589 workers in a population 
of 4,689,837, or, say 31.4 per cent. In the United States, in 1870, 
the total population was 38,558,371, and the workers were 12,505,923, 
or 32.4 per cent. Thus the proportion of workers in the Bavarian 
and American populations does not essentially differ; yet Bavaria 
presents a picture of progress so slow as almost to resemble a station- 
ary state; while the United States presents one of progress so rapid 
that it is with difficulty its steps can be portrayed. The reason of 
this disparity of results is that although the proportionate number 
of workers is essentially alike in the two countries, the kind of 
workers is dissimilar. In Bavaria, women and children are compelled 
to work at out-door occupations; in America, labor of this kind is 
carried on by men alone, and men equipped with improved imple- 
ments and possessed of intelligence to employ them skillfully. 
The comparative inefficiency of Bavarian labor will be illustrated 
farther on. 
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FEMALE LABORERS. 


Said M’Culloch, writing in 1843: “ Throughout Bavaria all sorts 
of field labor are performed indiscriminately by men and women.” 

Thirty years later we hear similar accounts. “ The major part 
of the labor of the field in this country is performed by the weaker 
sex.” * 

LAND TENURES. 

The electorate of Bavaria, prior to the dissolution of the German 
Empire in 1806, consisted of little more than the territory now com- 
prised within the three provinces of Upper and Lower Bavaria and 
Upper Pfalz, now known as the “old provinces.” Up to the year 
1848, the state of affairs with reference to the tenure of land in 
Bavaria, generally, and especially in the “old provinces,” had re- 
_mained, with some not very important modifications, much what it 

had been two or three centuries previously. 

Under this state of things, a large proportion of the peasant 
occupiers had only a limited right of ownership in their lands. They 
held them in some cases under the Crown, but more frequently under 
the lords of the manor. (“grund-herren”), subject to charges of 
various descriptions, but consisting chiefly of payments in money at 
fixed periods, tithes of the most varied character, fines on a change 
of occupancy by death, and personal servitude in the form of a cer- 
tain number of days’ work, with or without the peasant’s cattle, the 
providing of beaters for the chase, etc. 

In addition to these manorial and seignorial rights, there existed 
in many cases in favor of the “ grund-herren,” that of civil jurisdic- 
tion and police over the whole extent of the manor, the exclusive 
right to take game on the peasant’s lands, and a variety of personal 
privileges and exemptions. 

The law of 1848, known as the Land Charges Redemption Act 
(“Grund Renten Ablosungs Gesetz”), effected a radical change in 

-this state of affairs. Civil jurisdiction and police were transferred to 
the government authorities ; personal servitudes of every description 
‘were absolutely abolished, and without any indemnity to the “ grund- 
herren,” and every peasant was permitted to buy off or commute by 
means of a money payment once for all, or a yearly sum to be paid 
during a certain number of years, all charges, tithes, or burdens what- 
soever, and having done so, he was permitted to become the free- 
hold proprietor of the land. 
In case of a single payment, the amount was fixed at eighteen 


1 U.S. Com. Rel., 1873, p. 398. 
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times the average annual value of the dues and services on the land 
during the period 1828 to 1845. In case of payment by annual 
installment, the peasant was allowed thirty-four years’ time, and 
assisted by government land-debentures based on the mortgage of 
the lands. 

LAND REGISTRY. 


The present regulations are that all papers affecting the title to 
real estate must be drawn by official notaries, whose fees are mod- 
erate and prescribed by law. The papers are then entered upon the 
records of the Civil Tribunal of the district. The notarial fee, gov- 
érnment tax and stamps, on a deed of land valued at $4,000, amount 
to about $50. Ona mortgage, they amount to less in proportion. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF FARMS. 


M’Culloch, writing about 1835-40, said that, omitting Lower 
Franconia and the Rhenish Palatinate, which, even were they in- 
cluded, provided they both were, would nat materially alter the gen- 
eral proportion, the number of proprietors was 606,989, and of estates 
2,254,603, or nearly I to 4. : 

Since that time, the number of proprietors appears to have in- 
creased more rapidly than population. Martin, referring apparently 
to 1861, gives 947,010 proprietors, of whom 228,976 were in the Pala- 
tinate, and 109,195 in Upper Bavaria—the two extremes. 

In 1863, the registered number of land owners was 1,040,873. In 
this number are included many repetitions of the same persons own- 
ing two or more parcels of land. The total number of parcels was 
14,354,781 ; so that the proportion of holdings to owners was nearly 
14 to 1; a degree of subdivision which is only credible when it is 
remembered that these figures include city and town lots. 

The cultivated and grass lands, and forest lands of Bavaria, were 
owned in 1863 as follows : 








Owned by as — gy — ot ty 
Pebvate. POORTIEROER ss wn ccc sccccesess ves 10,855,384 | 3,029,651 
Communes, corporations, and endowed 
GG ac caccgdesduanedeaces 480,289 988,342 
The State, or the provincial governments. 58,705 1,890,537 

















odevcesesvececeseseeeaees 11,394,378 5,908,530 
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From which it appears that while one-half of the forest lands are 
public property, nearly all of the cultivated and grass lands belong 
to individuals. 

In 1866, von Hermann, the government statistician, estimated the 
average size of farms at thirty acres, of which eleven were wood- 
land.’ But this estimate ignores the exceedingly numerous half and 
quarter-acre lots, and also the fact that nearly one-half of all the 
woodland belongs to government. 

A rough estimate, based on the authority of Mr. Adam Miller, 
Secretary-general of the Agricultural Society of Bavaria, assumes for 
the year 1870 that the total number of landowners in Bavaria was 
about 500,000, of whom not more than 100 owned estates exceeding 
1,000 tagwerks, or 842 acres each. Omitting the Palatinate, where 
the holdings were much smaller, the minimum size of peasant farms 
is from 30 to 40 English acres, and the maximum about 160, with a 
very few from 240 to 320. These estimates only apply to the purely 
agricultural classes, and omit all small plots cultivated at odd times 
by their owners, who are day laborers on the farms of others, or eke 
out a living as village tradesmen. 

_ As a general thing, the properties are divided up into several 
separate pieces of land lying apart from each other: relics of recent 
feudal tenures. Although a law was passed in 1861, enabling con- 
solidations to be made, very little has been done in this direction, 
This disjointedness of land has an important bearing on the economy 
of agriculture and the employment of machinery, to both of which 
it forms a serious obstacle. 

_ Supposing the total number of agricultural and forest land-owners 
to be, at the present time, 1,000,000, and the total area of cultivated 
and grass and forest lands, owned by private individuals, to be 
14,000,000 acres, we would have an average of fourteen acres to each, 
of which little more than one-half is arable land. This, however, 
does not show the average holding, which, by means of leases and 
sub-leases, may be, and probably is, considerably smaller. 


SYSTEM OF CULTIVATION. 

“ Most of the farmers here are small tenants; too small for the advantageous 
use of steam or horse power.” ® 

Agriculture very backward ; for lack of drainage and other improvements much 

good soil lying idle ; peasantry so ignorant that sick or diseased cattle are driven to 
the shrines of saints for cure! Some improvement has occurred since the confisca- 
tion of the church lands. * 

1 U.S, Agric. Rep., July, 1867, p. 258. 


_* U. S. Consul Wilson in Com. Rel., 1873. 3 M’Culloch, about 1835. 
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The three field system almost universal ; horned cattle not pastured in fields 
by peasant proprietors, their system being, as a rule, to keep them in stables or 
sheds, and feed them on hay or other fodder grown especially for the purpose ; the 
out-door system more frequent in high lands of Upper and Lower Bavaria and 
Swabia, which are more especially the cattle-breeding provinces of the kingdom: ; 
cattle fattened for market chiefly by large proprietors, who feed them in-doors, 
chiefly on grains from brewery, of which one is usually attached to an estate, and 
plays an important part in agricultural economy. ! 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


“Implements antique, uncouth, and unwieldy; hay-forks made from natural 

crotched sticks ; hoes, shovels, etc., unsightly and cumbersome.” ® 
Only one steam plow ever brought into Bavaria: experiment not successful 

owing to nature (subdivision ?) of soil ; on estates of nobles, drill and other modern 
implements in general use ; not so among peasantry ; during past six or eight years 
steam threshers, owned by local associations or wealthy proprietors, and hired out, 
have been introduced ; they now thresh out about one-half of all the grain produced ; 
agricultural implement manufactories started in Bavaria and neighboring states of 
Wirtemberg and Baden. 3 

“In 1873 a German-American imported into Bavaria a dozen mowers, and some 
eighty dozen forks of various patterns. So soon as they were made acquainted with 
their use, the peasants showed the most intense desire to possess them.” * 


ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL FORCE. 


The force of running water employed upon stationary or floating 
mills was, until lately, almost the sole mechanical power available in 
Bavaria, and even this appears to have been employed at a later date 
there than in the surrounding countries. Water mills were used in 
Asia Minor in B. C. 70, on the Tiber in A. D. 50, and in some parts of 
Germany and France so early as A. D. 324; yet we hear nothing of 
them in Bavaria until several centuries later; while as to windmills, 
the first one in Spires was built so late as A. D. 1395. This was per- 
haps due to the inconstancy of the Bavarian winds; while the slow 
development of water mills in Bavaria is attributable to the fact that 
“most of the village streams are small, and in summer they are re- 
duced from 200 down to 30 cubic feet per minute.” * 

Up to 1873, the only water-wheels in use were of the ancient over- 
shot pattern. In that year an American turbine wheel was intro- 
duced, and by the end thereof upwards of thirty of them were in suc- 
cessful operation." 


1 +H. P. Fenton, Sec. H. B, M. Legation, Munich, January 20, 1870, L. T, 232. 
* U.S. Consul James M. Wilson, Nuremberg, Nov. 22, 1873. 

3 Mr. Fenton, 1870. 4 U.S. Consul Wilson, 1873. 

* Schem. Ency., 7, 582. ® Com. Rel., 1873. p. 398. " Ibid, 
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FUEL. 


The total produce of wood, as returned for the year 1863, was 


classified as follows: 
; Klafters or Cords. 


tr aGbeeeedsosnes sense eeessencouereecosess 2,799,906 
Branches, roots, etc., used chiefly for firewood; and 52,634,700 
PEED a ccensnsvscccccccicescicccoesvcves Sthebeeewens 276,415 


The nicety of counting the fagots would provoke a smile were it 
not indicative of the poverty which prompted it. How much of the 
above produce of fuel, if any, was used as a motive power for engines 
is not stated.’ 

The produce of peat and coal is lumped together in the Bavarian 
statistical returns as follows : 


Year. Peat and Coal : tons. 
PEE WENO oe cUbcs oe cs ewsssevcccccecsesoecedees 5,831,403 
PP CCRE ERG 6 Sewsce ds sececccrccessesecsecsesesce 9,068,619 
NTT TL EL TTT TL TOOT CTT CUTE 7,160,175 


Of coal alone the produce of 1863 is stated to have been only 
about 250,000 tons.’ As going to show the small proportion which 
this bears to the product of the world, it may be stated that the 
present annual production of coal is as follows: 











Countries. Tons of Coal. | Countries. Tons of Coal. 
Great Britain ....1872 123,000,000} Austria ......... 1872 7,000,000 
United States....1873 45,000,000] Nova Scotia ..... 1873 1,000,000 
North Germany..1874 * 42,000,000] Spain ........... 1873 750,000 
Russia ..........1870 © 24,000,000] Sweden ......... 1873 750,000 
a 1872 15,000,000 

Belgium......... 1872 14,000,000 27 2,500,000 


It should be remembered that “the coal of Germany, generally 
(including, it is presumed, that of Bavaria), is usually of a description 
far inferior to that of England. It is mostly to be classed among the 
lignites, the so-called steinkolen of Germany being only of a better 
and the draunkoh/en of an inferior quality of that denomination.” * 

It will thus be seen that Bavaria is almost destitute of the ele- 
ments of mechanical force; the inconstancy of the winds deprive her 
of wind power ; the drying up of the village streams of water power; 

'L, T. agt. ? Rep. H. B. M. Sec. Leg., 1866, No. 12, p. 312. 
3 From Hibner’s 7a/e/, which, however, is not always correct. The other figures, 
except that for Russia, are from reliable sources. The product of North Germany for 1863 


was 22 million tons, of which 18} million in Prussia, 2} million in Saxony, and the rest 
scattering. * Rep. H. B. M Sec. Leg., 1866, No, 12, p. 312. 
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the limited area of her forests deny to her the advantage of wood for 
fuel, and the poverty of her geological foundations that of coal. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 








Year. Horses. Horned Cattle. Sheep. Swine. Goats. |Hives of Bees 
1821 ? 2,060,146 | 1,379,907 ? ? ? 
1828 324,991 | 1,895,687 | 1,138,100 ? ? ? 
1829 ? 2,511,918 ? ? ? ? 


1833 333,228 | 2,420,630 | 1,398,590 | 777,111 90,130 135,241 


1837 330,620 | 2,350,386 | 1,484,080 | 870,000 ? ? 

1840 349,689 | 2,635,294 | 1,906,589 | 842,521 | 107,236 | 213,045 
1852 350,000 | 2,635,000 | 1,228,000 | 491,000 | 112,000 201,000 
1854 347,930 | 2,635,568 | 1,234,156 | 495,816 | 104,822 | 202,923 
1861 380,000 | 3,194,000 | 2,055,000 | 916,000 | 156,000 223,000 








1863 .| 380,108 | 3,185,882 | 2,058,658 | 926,522 | 150,855 233,139 

















The horned cattle in 1863 were classified as follows: draught 
oxen, 432,044; fattened oxeh, 19,231 ; bulls, 39,384; cows, 1,530,526; 
young cattle, 806,937; calves, 357,760; total, 3,185,882. Of the 
horses those used for draught purposes were returned at 296,683. 

The remarkable decrease exhibited in domestic animals from 1840 
to 1852-4, is attributed “ without doubt to the scarcity and high 
prices of grain and other articles for use for cattle feeding, which pre- 
vailed about that period, consequent on unfavorable harvests.' But 
this explanation will hardly apply to bees, which also appear to have 
decreased. See remarks on the premature slaughter of swine under 
next heading. 


CHIEF ARTICLES OF NATIONAL DIET. 
Said M’Culloch in 1835-40: 
“ The laboring population are well clothed and well fed ; there is no appearance 
of abject poverty among them, and beggars are never seen.” 
McGreggor, 1846, repeats this statement, and adds: 


“Bread, potatoes, cheese, beer, and animal food constitute their usual sus- 
tenance.” 


Mr. Fenton* uses the same language as McCulloch, but it is 
1 Rep. H. B. M. Sec. Leg., 1866, No. 12, p. 300. 2 p. 235. 
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evident from the details which follow that these sweeping generaliza- 
tions of well-being are without foundation, and are probably all due 
to the same source, the partiality of native writers. Says Mr. 
Fenton : 


“In the southern provinces the favorite and almost universal food of the rural 
population consists of meal prepared in various ways and forms with butter, fat, or 
milk. Vegetables are not much in favor’’ (he might have said in existence), “ and 
almost the only description eaten are cabbages, chiefly in the form of sauer-kraut, 
turnips, and potatoes. Fruit is only known in a few localities. Meat zs seldom 
eaten, except on holidays or other special occasions, and then, as a general rule, veal 
or young pork. Beef zs scarcely ever eaten, although the provinces in question con- 
stitute more especially the cattle-breeding district of the kingdom.” 


In other words cattle are raised for export, but the peasantry are | 
too poor to purchase meat for food. 

Potatoes are the common daily fare north of the Danube, and in 
Franconia, meat two or three times a week. Coffee, usually adulter- 
ated, is also in use. In the southern provinces it is little known. 





“ The Franconian peasant keeps pigs for his own consumption and fattens them 
in the sty; the peasant of Southern Bavaria allows his pigs to roam in the fields, 
and kills them while still small and thin, and generally weighing less than fifty 


pounds.” 


Beer is principally consumed in the towns; only an inferior small 
beer being given to farm servants and day laborers.’ 

Much of the “ butter” given to the peasant laborers is made of 
lard and “ other ingredients which serve to stiffen it and give it a 
rich yellow butter-color.” In this state it is called “schmalz,” and 
it is stated that in Nuremberg alone $1,200,000 worth of American 
lard is consumed annually.’ 

Mr. Fenton adduces the following account of yearly allowance of 
food to each farm servant on the Crown estates in the Southern prov- 
inces. A similar allowance is adopted on many of the larger private 
properties in the same districts. It is regarded as “ considerably 
more copious than the customary standard for the farm servants of 
the peasant proprietors.” . 

Wheat, 64 bushels; rye, 12% bushels; meat three times per week, 
about 1 pound,and on eight great holidays each 1 pound; total, 
156 pounds; “schmalz,” or butter, 15 pounds; milk, 2} pounds 
daily ; total, g00 pounds ; potatoes, 64 bushels ; peas, cabbage, etc., to 

’ the yearly value of about $4; beer on nine holidays, about 1 quart 


1 Fenton, 1870, * Com. Rel., 1873, p. 397. 
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each, total, 9 quarts ; salt, 37 pounds; vinegar, 12 quarts; miscella- 
neous articles to the yearly value of about 40 cents. 







EFFECTIVENESS OF LABOR. 

With such poverty of diet it can not be supposed that the effect- 
iveness of peasant labor in Bavaria stands very high. In truth, as 
the following comparative table shows, it is scarcely above that of the 
more recently liberated Russian serf, and is below that of French, 
Prussian, and even Spanish peasant labor. 

Table showing the average number of acres of arable land culti- 
vated by each inhabitant occupied in agriculture in the various coun- 
tries named: 





















Countries. Acres, Countries. Acres. 











Egypt, 1873 ..-+-seeeeees ‘ Spain, 2874... .ccccccces 


European Russia, excluding France, 1872 ......+4+- 13-3 
Poland, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, and Finland, 1863.; 9.4 England and Wales, 1871) 15.9 


Bavaria, 1863.....-.++4.- ° United States, 1870..... 32-1 
































Where tillage predominates over grass land in Bavaria one person 
is required to every eight English acres, and proportionately less 
where the order of cultivation is the reverse. Tobacco, grape-vines, 
and other special growths require more hands. Labor complement 
to a farm of eighty acres—average for whole year, with usual propor- 
tion of tillage and grass lands in Southern Bavaria: the proprietor, 
and to some extent, also, his wife, and from six to seven male farm 
hands; grown up sons, if any, being counted among the number.’ 














SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE POPULATION, 






Dr. Lieber reported in 1837 that the distribution of trades and 
the prices of bread and meat were regulated by law. M’Culloch re- 
ported in 1846 that trade guilds were abolished, and Mr. Bonar, H. B. 
M. Sec. of Leg. at Munich, in 1866, reported to his government that 
trade guilds and marriage restrictions had been abolished, or at least 
modified, since 1858. That these latter statements were premature 
appears from the fact that so late as November, 1867, the “ legisla- 
ture” of Bavaria abolished, after a certain date not even then an- 
nounced, all existing trade and business monopolies, or “ real rights,” 
1 Fenton, 1870. 
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Druggists, brewers, distillers, retailers of liquors, bankers, and steam- 
boat and railroad companies were exempted from the operation of this 
repeal.’ 

With regard to the legal restriction upon marriages it appears to 
be still in force. The law provides that “ no marriages between people 
without capital shall be allowed without the previous permission of the 
poor institutions.” To insure the vigilance of the latter it also pro- 
vides that the members of institutions neglecting to enforce this law 
“are to answer for the maintenance of the said families (of such mar- 
tiages) should they not be able to maintain themselves.” * 

This law does not apply to the Palatinate, which inherited the 
Code Napoleon from the period of the restoration of the Palatinate 
to Bavaria in 1815. Perfect freedom of trades, professions, and mar- 
riages therein exists; its population is much more intelligent, pro- 
gressive, and productive than that of the Kingdom proper; it is also 
more numerous, possessing 5,806 souls to the German square mile 
against 3,455 for the remaining provinces.* 

In consequence of so unnatural a law, which, however, appears to 

have been founded on the cruel necessities created by feudalism and 
the general poverty of the country’s resources, licentiousness and 
“infanticide are common. One-third of all the recorded births in the 
kingdom outside of the Palatinate (one-half in Munich) are illegiti- 
mate; in the Palatinate only one-tenth. These statistics cover the 
thirty years 1834-64.‘ 

Although the unfortunate children are not exposed at a co/umna 
lactaria, as in anciznt Rome, and there left to die, they are disposed 
of with equal cruelty and efficiency by consignment to foundling 
‘hospitals (that of Nuremberg was established as early as A.D. 1331) 
and like institutions, in which the mortality is said to be fright- 
ful. 

These circumstances—the restriction upon marriages and the pre- 
‘yalence of illegitimacy and infanticide—may serve to explain the 
apparent absence of pauperism reported by M’Culloch and other 
writers; but the explanation can not fail to strike the inquirer with 
horror. 

Comparisons between the statistics of crime in one country and 
another are often misleading, because the condition of the people 
and the laws defining crimes differ very essentially; but this can 
hardly be the case with respect to the Palatinate and the other parts 


1 Com. Rel., 1867, p. 491. * M’Culloch, p. 300. é 
3 Com. Rel., 1868, p. 508. 4 Rep. H. B. M. Sec. Leg., 1866, No. 12, p. 313. 
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of Bavaria. During the four years, 1857 to 1861, the number of 
judicial convictions for “ crime” in the Palatinate was one to every 
15,044 inhabitants, while in the other provinces of Bavaria it was one 
to every 715 inhabitants, or ¢wenty-one times as great !' 









WAGES, 





About the year 1835 the wages of farm hands (men) were sixteen 
cents per day and found during harvest. Mechanics’ wages sixteen 
and thirty-two cents.’ 

U.S. Consul Ph. Geisse, writing in 1854, said that the rate of 
wages varied from twelve to forty cents per day, according to occu- 
pation.’ 

In 1863, according to Mr. Fenton, the prices of labor were as 
follows : 
















Daily wages of farm labor- Yearly wages of farm serv- 
ers, and found with custom- ants, and found with bed 
ary rations. and board. 






Provinces of Bavaria. 














































Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Upper Bavaria........... $o 37 $o 41 $83 20 $61 20 
Lower ~ eeeeeseawes 28 38 66 80 56 80 
PabRtIMte soc scccccccccce 23 26 69 20 5° 40 
ee Pika ce vcedccces 19 31 61 20 49 20 
Upper Franconia ........ 20 29 63 60 51 20 
Central ~- = s_ peeeetse 21 37 70 00 57 40 
Lower = sso eecese 23 32 64 00 52 40 
DED Sscoccccscccestec 26 40 75 20 56 00 

Coccsceseccesss $o 29 $o 23 $54 40 























Mr. Fenton states that these rates are twenty-five to thirty per 
cent higher than those of 1853. 

In 1872 the rates quoted were not so high. Day laborers on 
farms twenty to twenty-four cents per day and found, or thirty to 
forty cents and not found. By the year $28 to $40 and not found. 
Children for picking hops seven to eight cents per day and found.‘ 


’ Rep. H. B. M, Sec. Leg., 1866, No. £2, pp. 320-22. 2 M'Culloch. 
* Com, Rel., 1854, iii, 226, “Com. Rel., 1873, p. 394. 
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According to these various data the progress of wages for the 
Bavarian farm hand has been as follows: - 





Daily Wage. With or without Buard. 





$o 16 Rations during harvest. 
23 “Customary ” rations. 
26 “ “ 
22 And found. 
35 Not found. 











Assuming “rations during harvest,” “customary rations,” and 
“not found,” all to mean the same thing, viz., food and drink during 
midsummer, and no allowances at other times, the rate of wages in 
Bavaria has more than doubled from 1840 to 1872. 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 


The number of schools of all kinds in Bavaria was as follows in 
the years named: 





Kind of Schools. 





_ 


Elementary schools 


Teachers 


Lyceums 


Gymnasiums 


Inferior Gymnasiums 


Industrial 
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These statistics are after the Reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and the A/manac de Paris, 1869. The num- 
ber of pupils of elementary schools is probably greatly exaggerated, 
not only in 1863, but also in 1867, which gives a lower number. 
Maurice Block, Statistique de la France comparée avec les divers pays 
de l'Europe, 1875, p- 255, gives the number of Bavarian primary 
schools in 1866 at 8,197, with 9,000 teachers and 604,914 pupils. 

The curriculum of the volks-schulen is reading, writing, arithmetic 
and religion. Instruction is compulsory (since about the year 1830) 
from the ages of six to fourteen (thus Bonar, The Com. Rel., 1873, p. 
401, say thirteen) in the day schools and to sixteen in the Sunday 
schools, and to be paid for unless the parents are too poor, in which 
case it is given free. Time of attendance twenty hours per week; 
also eight hours extra for girls, to learn needle work, and two to 
three hours for both sexes to sing. Both Church and State partici- 
pate in the inspection and control of these schools. The total annual 
expenditure for education by the general government was, in 1872-3, 
$3,181,058. Beside this certain small sums are annually appropriated 
by the provincial governments; the total amount being less than 
$4,000,000, or under $4 per annum per scholar and less than $1 per 
head of population. 

In 1870, in the State of New York, which contained about the 
same population as Bavaria, the number of educational institutions 
was 13,020, of teachers 28,918, and of pupils 862,022. The sum 
expended by the State was $10,671,566, and that paid for tuition in 
paid schools $3,715,656; total, $14,387,222. 


EMIGRATION, 


During the thirty-three years ending with 1867, the officially re- 
ported emigration was 345,418, an annual average of 10,467.' To 
these numbers should be added one-third for surreptitious and unre- 
ported emigration, making the actual annual average about 14,000, 
or nearly one-third of one per cent. of the total population. 

Mr. Toomey says that the greatest emigration occurs after a very 
good harvest, while Mr. Bonar avers that it follows a very bad one. 
Particular harvests have probably little to do with the matter. The 
country does not produce enough, nor distribute what she does pro- 
duce equally enough, to permit her population to increase. With 
privation, unnatural repression, illicit social relations, and excessive 
mortality, on the one hand, and emigration, which affords relief from 


1 U. S. Consul Toomey, Com. Rel., 1868, p. 503. 
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all these evils, on the other, it is not unnatural that the peasants 
should embrace the latter whether the current harvest be good.or bad. 


TAXATION. 


During the years 1837-43 the royal revenues of Bavaria amounted 
to about thirty million florins per annum, or about seven florins, or 
$2.80, per capita of population. They amount, at present, to about 
four times these sums. This increase is probably only apparent, and 
due to the change of taxing power from the landed proprietors to the 
.Crown. 

In one way or another these revenues constitute a tax upon the 
inhabitants. Besides these, other revenues are obtained by the local 
governments. 


CANALS AND SLACK WATER NAVIGATION, 

The following are among the canals of Bavaria: Ludwig (connects 
the Danube and Main, opened 1840), 112 m.; Rosenheim, 14; Worth 
and Knitlingen, 2; Isar, 2; total, 1174 miles. 

RAILWAYS. 


The following table shows the progress of railways : 





Total miles Total miles 
Year. in operation. ; in operation, 


— 





1835, Ludwig R. R. 1,458 
(first in Germany). 1,659 
1,805 
1,830 

" 35855 

















Two-thirds of the length of roads in operation belong to the gov- 
ernment, and of the remainder, a portion reverts to it in ninety-nine 
years. All the engines on the government roads consume turf. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


Miles in operation in 1866, 5,382; in 1871, 6,173; in 1874, 11,510. 
It would be difficult to match the degree of backwardness, shown 
by these statistics, of inter-communication, in any other country of 


1 Com. Rel., 1868, p. 503. 
* Com. Rel., 1874, p. 463. This figure seems to be excessive. 
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Western Europe, hardly even in Spain, which possesses 4,100 miles 
- of railways, over 300 of canals, and over 8,000 of telegraph lines, in 
operation. 

COMMERCE. 


For many years Bavaria has formed part of the German Zoll- 
verein, and her laws, with respect to foreign commerce, have been 
uniform with those of the other German States. As one of the 
members of the Zollverein, she has no custom houses’on her northern 
and western frontiers; therefore her custom returns only relate to 
her southern and eastern borders, and to the. Palatinate. These 
returns do not distinguish between import entries, in transitu or 
home consumption entries, nor between domestic and foreign exports. 
Moreover, under “grains and articles of consumption,” food, wine, 
spirits, beer, and other beverages, are classed together; so that noth- 
ing definite can be made of her custom-house returns.’ Generally 
speaking, however, the foreign commerce of Bavaria is quite incon- 
siderable ; beer, animal products, and a few hand fabrics, constituting 
its chief elements. 


MINING AND SMELTING. 


There were in Bavaria 698 mining works in 1863, and 684 in 
1864. The value of the produce at the place of production was 
$644,134 in 1863, and $732,868 in 1864, or, roughly, about $1,000 per 
work, a pittance that strikingly illustrates their insignificance. The 
number of work-people employed was 4,268 in 1863, and 4,657 in 
1864. The principal products were about 70,000 tons of iron, and 
250,000 tons of coal. There were eight salt works, employing about 
2,433 work-people in 1863, and 1,231 in 1864, and producing about 
50,000 tons perannum. There were also about 150 smelting works, 
employing 4,300 work-people.’ 


MANUFACTURES. 


Statistics of the breweries and stills of Bavaria, exclusive of the 
Palatinate, 1868 : 


Breweries 

Malt used, bushels 
Beer brewed, gallons 
Value of same, dollars 
Brandy stills 

Malt used, bushels 


' Mr. Fenton’s Report, pp. 209-11. * Br. Stat. For. Countries, part xi, p. 81. 
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Brandy made, gallons 
Value of same, dollars 
Distilleries for other spirits 
Other spirits made, gallons 
Value of same, dollars 


BREADSTUFFS PRODUCT. 


On this most important of all subjects relating to the productive 
forces of a country, the most absurd errors have found their way into 
prominent works of reference in relation to Bavaria. Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia, old edition, misstates the production of Bavaria, 
evidently through misconception of the equivalent of the scheffel. 
The U. S. Agricultural Report for July, 1867, commits a worse error, 
for it gives the breadstuffs product at six different periods of time, 
and every item is wrong, the true figures amounting, in some cases, 
to nearly ¢en times the quantities shown. The following accounts 
are believed to be reliable : 


BREADSTUFFS PRODUCT OF THE KINGDOM OF BAVARIA. 





Wheat. Rye. Spelt. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 
Bushcels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 





7,973,991 | 18,762,500 | 8,372,400 | 12,206,632 | 17,421,847 | 71,453,610 
11,732,590 | 23,858,258 | 12,798,040 | 16,910,539 | 25,118,928 | 66,000,000 





12,141,570 | 24,689,949 | 13,244,159 | 17,500,007 | 25,994,527 | 68,728,846 


15,684,000 | 29,388,000 ? | 16,678,000 | 24,624,000 | 66,213,775 














11,732,590 | ? ? ? 23,858,258 | 61,712,000 








. 
MONEYS, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 
The following table of equivalents has been used in converting 
Bavarian moneys, weights, and measures into American. 


1 Florin (of 60 Kreutzers) equal to $o.40 American gold. 
1 Tagwerk (0.84199), say 0.842 acre. 
6.333 bushels. 
110.25 lbs. avoir. 


ro? “ 


s -)° 
128.0 cubic feet. 


' U.S, Com. Rel., 1869, p. 152. * Berghans. 
* Br. Agric. Returns. 4L. T. and U.S, Com. Rel., 1869, p. 150, 
*U.S. A. R.: 1867, Monthly, p. 259. ® Private information. 

‘. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FOREGOING DATA. 


Having thus, at some length, and risk of proving tedious, shown 
the development of the productive forces of Bavaria during the pres- 
ent century, by means of quantitative information gathered from the 
most reliable authorities who have written upon her progress and 
condition, it remains to point out the significance of this data, and 
exhibit its relation to the history of recent progress in other portions 
of Europe, and particularly North Germany. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that of late years, and particu- 
larly since the Franco-German war, there has existed a disposition on 
the part of writers on historical and political topics, to overrate the 
importance of race in its influence upon social development, and par- 
ticularly to ascribe to the Northern, and still more particularly to the 
Teutonic races, merits which careful and candid investigation can not 
award them. To such lengths has this disposition proceeded that 
even authoritative writers have not hesitated to predict a time when 
the so-called Latin nations of Europe will be extinguished under the 
resistless tread of advancing Teutonic legions. 

Yet in Bavaria we find a Northern nation, Teutonic by origin and 
continued residence, a nation speaking the German language, in- 
spired by German literature, and surrounded on all sides by German- 
speaking peoples, which, notwithstanding, in every element of its 
social and industrial progress, exhibits those features of backward- 
ness, stagnation, and decay commonly ascribed exclusively to Italy 
and Spain, and sought, through the general implication of “‘ Latin 
countries,” to be fixed upon France. 

The simple existence of the state of affairs shown with reference 
to Bavaria demolishes the Teutonic superiority theory at a single 
stroke ; for if a nation undoubtedly Teutonic as is Bavaria, is shown 
to be quite as unprogressive, to say the least, as the so-called Latin 
nations, it must be something else than race which has occasioned 
the marked difference that exists between the development of their 
social and productive forces and those of more progressive nations, 
such as Prussia. 

Next to the importance of demolishing a prevalent and false 
theory comes that of ascertaining the true one. Italy and Spain are 
Catholic countries ; so is Bavaria. Is it the religion of these coun- 
tries, as some think, that has occasioned their comparatively slow 
development? Evidently not; for if so, how comes it that England 
and Prussia, which were formerly Catholic countries, developed 
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rapidly while they were Catholic countries and in spite of such Catho- 
licity ? How comes it that Russia, which is a Greek Catholic coun- 
try, and therefore is more intensely Catholic, that is to say, possesses 
all the objectionable features of middle age ecclesiasticism to even a 
greater degree than either Italy or Spain'—how comes it that Russia 
develops rapidly while Bavaria remains dwarfed and unmoved ? 

While conceding to such causes every importance in their bearing 
upon the higher phases of national development, a thoughtful and 
recent writer’ has shown that race and religion have little to do with 
the development of the productive forces of'a nation, which must, 
in the first place, depend rather upon the natural resources of the 
country in which such nation may dwell. 

Viewed by this light, the common backwardness of Italy, Spain, 
and Bavaria becomes intelligible. Italy and Spain were expoliated 
centuries ago through the destruction of their forests and the denuda- 
tion of their arable lands by torrents.» With their forests, disap- 
peared also their sole source of artificial heat and mechanical power. 
None of the arts which required the employment of fire, as the 
manufacture of metals, ceramic wares, etc., could longer flourish in 
those countries, while vast areas of forests remained unused in Ger- 
many; nor at a later day, after the German forests also were meas- 
urably swept away, could Italy or Spain compete in any of the arts 
supported by mechanical power—and which of them now is not ?>— 
against the coal-enriched countries on the shores of the North and 
Baltic Seas. Bavaria had similar difficulties to contend against. 
Her forests, indeed, were never destroyed to the same extent as 
those of Italy and Spain; in this respect either a wise policy, gained 
by experience from the South, or a Druidical superstition, or the self- 
ishness of her rulers, who preserved the forests for hunting grounds 
—it makes no difference which—prevailed over the pressing needs of 
her inhabitants, and a proper proportion of woodland was preserved. 
But while this policy saved her agriculture from destruction, it neces- 
sarily limited her manufactures, which never became important. 
When the later day of steam came, to lift up the nations from de- 
grading toil and deep oppression, it found Bavaria as little prepared 
to profit by it as the long staghant nations of the Mediterranean 
She had cut the last klafter of wood-fuel she could spare; while of 
coal, she had none worth mentioning. So steam and steam-engines, 


1 See, on Greek Catholicism, Notes of Travel in Russia, by the writer, in Appleton's Four~ 
wal, January 24, 1874, and other numbers in which the series appeared. 

* M. Baring-Gould. Hist. Religious Development. 

3 The Earth as Modified by Human Action.—Marsh. 
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and manufactories, and the industry and business of the world, swept 
by her as they had swept by Italy and Spain, to find their homes in 
more favored lands. 

This simple and rational theory explains the whole of that extra- 
ordinary backwardness exhibited in the statistics of Bavarian pro- 
gress. It explains the slow and almost imperceptible increase of her 
arable area, the very little improvement in her agricultural produc- 
tiveness, the almost stationary numbers of her population, their can- 
tinued, almost exclusive, dependence upon the soil, the lateness of 
her emancipation from feudal tenures and serfdom, the degradation 
of her women, the exposure and sacrifice of her children, the emacia- 
tion and inefficiency of her men, their constant desire and tendency 
to emigrate, and the almost entire absence of industrial development. 
Perhaps it also explains the tardiness of her retigious growth. If 
such be the fact, the irremediable poverty which such lack of natural 
resources involves, and which Italy and Spain share with Bavaria, 
should teach the deriders of those once foremust countries a larger 
charity than they have thus far exhibited. 

VOL, I11.—41 








HOW NEW ITALY BECAME A NATION. 


TALY is undoubtedly the most fortunate among the European 

nations of modern times; she is as fortunate now as she was torn 
and miserable during a long course of years. But a few years ago, 
the stranger was her master, and ruled over her either directly or 
by the subjection imposed on timid or vassal courts; the old Aus- 
trian minister, Prince Metternich, was wont to call her a mere geo- 
graphical expression. 

In a few years, Italy has succeeded, not only in constituting her- 
self into a nation, but also in founding her unity on the ruins of five 
kingdoms, and in consolidating representative government, which, 
till but lately, seemed to be the exclusive privilege of England. 

She has succeeded in accomplishing these three great enterprises 
in a much shorter period of time than other nations, far more favor- 
_ ably circumstanced, have taken for the accomplishment of one of 
them. Avoiding those excesses which have stained all other revolu- 
tions, and proved to some of them a first cause of defeat, her revolu- 
tion has the glory of having been the least bloody of any recorded in 
history. 

It is interesting, and may also prove useful, to those desirous of 
more deeply studying the present state of that nation and her 
probable destiny in the future, to seek in the elements of her revolu- 
tion the reasons of such wonderful success. It is necessary to in- 
quire with an impartial mind into the history of events, in order to 
ascertain whether this success is really a gift of fortune, or the result 
_ of those virtues which, sooner or later, call down a just reward on 
nations as well as on individuals. Without this retrospective glance, 
it were, perhaps, impossible to delineate well the character of a nation 
which, by its revolution, has wished to break its history into two 
parts, and has succeeded in transforming itself so greatly as to make 
us forget that its new life began but yesterday. 

In truth, what are thirty years in the history of a people? We 
must recollect, besides, that, although the early days of the Italian 
revolution date from 1846, it was subject to long periods of interrup- 
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tion. The star of Italy, so brilliant in 1846-47, and in the first half 
of 1848, was subsequently dulled, and the liberty which had already, 
spontaneously and without any struggle, offered itself, was followed 
by ten years of harder servitude. Only in 1859 did the legendary 
star arise again never more to fade. Since that year it has shone 
with so splendid a light as to surpass, if not the wishes, certainly the 
hopes, of all who take an interest in Italy, indeed, of the very Italians 
themselves. Everything in this period has turned to their advantage ; 
their very misfortunes, their very errors ; and 1870 closed the era of 
their enterprises as well as of their aspirations. The possession of 
Rome, which, with the co-existence of the Pope, was regarded by 
the ablest statesmen in Europe as an utter impossibility, has not only 
met with no opposition from other governments, but has even won 
the approbation and applause of the whole civilized world; nor is 
there a politician who entertains a doubt but that Rome will hence 
forth be the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 

This seems all the more marvellous when we consider that, but a 
few years ago, not only the courts and cabinets of Europe, but even 
the very people themselves, seemed to conspire against Italian re- 
demption ; that at the beginning of the century it was not permitted, 
even to the Italians, to pronounce the name of Italy. In truth, she 
existed but in the heart and mind of some great thinker, of some 
philosopher or political writer; and very different from the reality 
of the present day. But a few Cardonari, in the deep secrecy of 
their conventicles, dared form a less narrow conception, and not even 
in them was there any positive idea as to the practical means of 
attaining their end. It is well known how easily the insurrection of 
1821 was repressed, owing to its want of unity of opinion and action. 
But even this insurrection was not without its utility to the Italian 
cause; the exiles and deaths with which it so soon came to an end 
were far from valueless in keeping alight the flame of independence, 
and in preparing for its attainment. National independence was, in 
fact, the porro unum necessarium of the liberal party in the peninsula, 
and it was almost exclusively that feeling which led to the Italian 
revolution. 

This is a primary and especial feature of this great event of our 
age ; those who do not bear in mind that at the beginning of the 
struggle, modern liberty—and, still less, unity—did not enter into the 
national programme, or rather, into the programme of the political 
men who headed the movement, would ill-succeed in understanding 
its successive phases. 
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Even the few whose desires embraced a wider range saw the 
necessity of moderating them, and of coming to some compromise as 
to the means to be employed. Mazzini himself, the apostle of 
republicanism and of Italian unity, was found writing in favor of-a 
reconciliation with monarchy, should a king be found willing to fight 
the stranger and deliver Italy. Again in March 1849, shortly before 
the defeat of Novara, Mazzini, for the last time, insisted on that idea, 
and, recommending concord, wrote: “ Henceforth there are but two 
kinds of Italians; those who want war, and those who dread it. 
Republican Rome will fight by the side of Piedmont.” 

Another peculiar and remarkable feature of that revolution was 
the admirable blending together of the monarchical and the demo. 
cratical elements in the pursuit of their great end, the deliverance of 
the country. 

The King of Piedmont had the courage to put himself at the 
head of the revolutionary movement, and be the leader of the new 
Italian democracy ; this greatly contributed to the happy attainment 
of the end in view, for it preserved the revolution from those excesses 
which almost inevitably lead to a reaction; excesses, unfortunately, 
but too natural when the popular passions are called to struggle 
against the conservative elements surrounding the dynasty. 

It is well to notice that the monarchical feeling in Italy was strong 
and deep-rooted; the dynasties which fell owed their fate to their 
having entered into agreements with the enemy of the country. 

In Piedmont a new dynasty had ascended the throne, the dynasty 
of Carignano. This too was a good fortune for Italy, that the ancient 
line of Savoy, once so splendid, so adorned with all civil and soldier- 
like qualities, became extinct when alone the domestic virtues re- 
mained to it; and that it was succeeded by a dynasty full of youthful 
valor, vigorous, strengthened by misfortune, equal to the new wants 
of Italy, and fitted to lead her destinies. 

Thus it was that the democratical and more thoroughly revolu- 
tionary elements, disarmed and inoffensive, came to take part in the 
régime, and contributed, no less than did the moderate party, to those 
successive annexations to Piedmont of the different states of Italy, 
which led to national unity under the monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. 

Several of those very men who now sit in the national Parliament, 
where, although on the benches of the opposition, they represent a 
constitutional and orderly party—men from whose ranks have is- 
sued some who have already been in power—belonged at the be- 
ginning of the revolution to the most subversive and radical party. 
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We have thus seen that the Italian revolution can not be judged 
by the criterion applicable to preceding European revolutions, or to 
those which came afterwards. It was not the result of the momentary 
triumph of revolutionary and excessive passions, but, in fact, the syn- 
thesis of a long historical process and the product of the whole na- 
tional forces allied together. We shall, accordingly, study in their 
order the various phases of that revolution by going back thirty 
years ; for, unless we take into account the movement in 1821, which, 
as we have already observed, was of so short a duration and met with 
so poor a success, it was but thirty years ago that the national 
aspirations began to take shape in action. 


The idea and hope of national resurrection seemed henceforth to 
be kept alive only by the meetings of scientific men, who, now in one, 
now in another of the cities of Italy were wont to assemble, and under 
pretext of the progress of science, make a political propaganda. On 
the 1st of June, 1846, Pope Gregory XVI., breathed his last. A 
few days later, on the 16th of June, he was succeeded on the Papal 
Chair by Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, under the henceforth celebrated 
name of Pius IX. 

A word of reconciliation and progress uttered by the new Pontiff 
proved the electrical spark, which, deeply moving both peoples and 
kings, roused in the Italians the most enthusiastic hopes of nation- 
ality ; and the news was received by the whole world as an omen of 
a peaceful and happy future. 

In the brief course of but a few months Italy seemed to thrill with 
new life. In Rome both nobles and plebeians united in one sole idea, 
pledged in banquets their common brotherhood; their enthusiasm 
awoke an echo in a hundred Italian towns, and all eyes and all hearts 
were turned expectantly on the eternal city. 

Pius IX. approved of the reforms demanded by the populations 
of the peninsula; he was the first of all the princes of Italy to create 
Funtas for the preparation and carrying out of the reforms in his own 
states. He immediately instituted the Civic Guard, and named a 
Council of Ministers; two novelties equally extraordinary in papal 
Rome. Austria, aroused to suspicion, threatened, and notwithstand- 
ing treaties, doubled her military forces in Italy, and especially at 
Ferrara; but the Pope with noble courage protested against such 
violence. 

Neighboring Tuscany followed the example of reform; the Grand 
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Duke himself, moved by the popular demonstration, conceded in 
July of the same year some liberties to the press, and instituted a 
State Council. 

In the midst of so much agitation, Piedmont for more than a year 
maintained so reserved a conduct that it was already beginning to 
attract the most anxious observation, and awaken the strangest sus- 
picions; but on the 29th of October, 1847, King Charles Albert, 
overcoming all hesitation, in his turn announced reforms to his people. 
In a short time, in fact, he accomplished the most important among 
them. He took away all class distinctions, abolished the secular privi- 
leges of the Fisc, instituted a State Council, accorded the liberty of 
the press, renewed the commercial laws, re-ordered the provinces, 
laying as basis the principle of election. 

King Ferdinand of Naples, pressed by the surrounding events, 
also yielded; but it was a period of so brief a duration that we are 
led to think that his liberalism was not, even for a moment, sincere. 
On the 29th of January, 1848, he in truth conceded a Constitution 
sufficiently liberal, but on the 15th of May, he withdrew it, and for- 
swore himself, with the approval of Austria, Russia and Prussia, who, 
referring to particular treaties, had remonstrated with him for having 
conceded liberties. 

Far different were the intentions and firmness of Charles Albert, 
when, on the 4th of March, 1848, he promulgated the Séatuto in his 
states; that statute to which was reserved the fortune of being the 
pact destined to unite, one after another, the various peoples of the 
whole peninsula. The statute promulgated by Charles Albert 
strengthened the hopes of the Italians as a promise of what was to 
happen. 

Austria, hearing the thunder of the storm which was gathering 
over her, sought to prevent its outbursts in the Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces by proclaiming martial law, by arrests, by confiscations, by 
exiles. Fortunately, a circumstance occurred to revive the courage 
of the oppressed provinces. Revolution broke out in Vienna, and 
Prince Metternich, unable any longer to withstand the violence of 
the times, left the government and retired into private life. So 
favorable an event could not fail to be taken advantage of by the 
Milanese. On the 18th of March, 1848, Milan, the historical city of 
the struggle against the Germans, was, with one consent, turned into 
a field of battle. With but few and insufficient arms the population 
attacks the strong Austrian garrison, which, surprised, frightened, 
and in the greatest disorder, after five days of fruitless struggle, flies 
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at the sight of so much heroism, and retires into the fortresses, leav- 
ing not only Milan, but even the other principal towns of Lombardy, 
free. The success of that first episode of the great struggle against 
the stranger, known in history by the name of the Cingue Giornate 
(the Five Days) raised the courage and hopes of the Venetians, who 
under the leadership of Daniel Manin, had already with admirable 
energy, made known their protests to the Austrian government, as 
well as the reforms which they claimed, and without which they 
refused to come to any terms. In a memorandum presented as early 
as January, 1858, Manin thus concluded his demands: “ That order 
may no more be disturbed, it is necessary to concede much, speedily 
and generously.” For this he was shortly after put under arrest, 
with another great patriot, Niccolo Tommaseo. But the events at 
Vienna and at Milan soon occurred to deliver them, and Vienna 
enthusiastically celebrated their triumph. The severest orders and 
repressions were all in vain. In a few days the revolution made 
such progress that, on the 22d of March, Venice was abandoned by 
the Austrian troops in virtue of a convention agreed upon between 
the Austrian authorities and the representatives of the people. 

The first article of the convention stipulated that from that 
moment the civil and military government, both on land and on sea, 
should cease to exist ; that it should be given over into the hands 
of the Provisional Government, which was on the point of being 
formed, and the reins of which were immediately assumed by the 
citizens. 

Things being in this state retreat was quite impossible. Milan 
and Venice were free; still, notwithstanding those unlooked-for and 
splendid triumphs, it was impossible to harbor any delusion as to the 
difficulties and dangers of maintaining such a position. Soon all 
eyes were turned toward Piedmont, and it became the center of the 
greatest agitation. From all sides came crowding to it volunteers 
thirsting for battle ; from all sides Charles Albert received prayers 
and encouragements to lose no time in succoring the sister cities. 
The king soon took the noble resolve; without further delay he 
declared war with Austria, and, on the 26th of March, with his whole 
forces in as good order as was possible under the circumstances, he 
left Turin. Before entering the field, he addressed his people in a 
proclamation which began with these prophetic words: “ The duties 
of aking, the ties which bind me to the sacred interests of Italy, 
oblige me to go with my children to the plains of Lombardy, where 
the destinies of the Italian fatherland are to be decided.” 
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Fortune smiled on him at the beginning; but only for a moment. 
The King of Naples, who with many fine words had promised a large 
military contingent, did nothing. The whole weight of the war fell 
on the Piedmontese army with the volunteers from every province, 
and a small subsidy of troops sent by the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
who had proclaimed the formation of the Italian League. Notwith- 
standing many a disappointment and desertion, Charles Albert did 
not lose heart ; in several battles his smalk body of troops beat the 
strong Austrian army, and the names of Goito, Mozambruno, Valeg- 
gio and Peschiera will always redound to the glory of the small 
Piedmontese army. But the battle of Peschiera marked the end of 
those brief triumphs. Austria, victorious at Vicenza, could easily 
have brought the war to an end by exterminating the thinned and 
disordered Italian troops; it is, however, but fair to say that she 
gave proofs of moderation. Feeling perhaps the necessity of 
yielding to the evidence of facts which proved to her the impossibility 
of continuing to be mistress in Italy, she was the first to make pro- 
posals of peace that might then have been considered generous, 
Lombardy was to be declared independent on condition that it would 
take upon itself one-half of the public debt of the Austrian Empire, 
and that a treaty of commerce would be agreed to, favorable to Aus- 
trian trade; Venice was to remain under the sovereignty of the 
empire and form an integral part of Austria, but with a national 
administration altogether independent of that of the empire, and © 
with a Prince of the Imperial family at its head. But both the gov- 
ernment of Milan to which these proposals were more especially 
made, and that of Carlo Alberto refused all negotiations; conse- 
quently, toward the end of July, hostilities began again. The Italian 
army was once more in order and increased in numbers, but not to 
the extent of enabling it to conquer the enemy under the command 
of Marshal Radetzky, whose troops numbered 132,000, and had their 
rear protected by formidable fortresses. 

The honor of the Italian soldiers was saved, they did wonders of 
valor; nevertheless, a few days later they were defeated at Custoza. 

Charles Albert was obliged to submit to the hard necessity of 
asking for a suspension of hostilities as a preliminary to negotiations 
for peace; but when he heard the tenor of the enemy’s demands and 
the intimation not to delay his reply beyond a stated hour, the blood 
of the House of Savoy boiled in his veins and he indignantly ex- 
claimed, “Since they lay down conditions so disgraceful, neither 
now nor ever shall they be accepted by us!” 
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A few hours later he addressed the populations of Upper Italy 
in a proclamation in which he declared it better to “ prefer the 
greatest sacrifices to humiliation and the loss of independence,” and 
for the third time he tried the fortune of war, and for the third time 
unhappily. On the morning of the 6th of August, Radetzky made 
his entrance into Milan, which Charles Albert had, to the very last, 
sought to defend. Once again did force break the ties which but a 
few days earlier had been formed with such unanimity of feeling and 
intensity of purpose. 

On the oth of August the two armies concluded an armistice — 
known by the name of General Salasco who signed it; its duration 
was to be of forty-five days, but it was afterwards indefinitely pro- 
longed on condition of giving eight days’ notice previous to the re- 
opening of hostilities. 

This defeat of the Piedmontese army made the most painful im- 
pression on the whole of Italy; all the provinces suffered by the 
counter-blow. Venice of necessity abandoned to the forces of 
Austria; Modena re-occupied by the Austrian troops under whose 
protection the Duke re-entered his states; the King of Naples 
strengthened in power; Messina taken by the Bourbon trpops; the 
Tuscan Parliament dissolved; at Rome the murder of Bellegrino 
Rossi, a constitutional and liberal minister, and tumults of every kind 
frightened the Pope and decided him to fly for refuge to Gaeta; then 
came the proclamation of the Republic in Rome, and, shortly after, 
at Florence, also, which had been abandoned by the Grand Duke. 

In the Piedmontese States agitation reigned in every breast. 
The proposals of peace were repelled ; the people thirsted to avenge 
the honor of their arms; nor in the midst of all this agitation and 
exacerbation were there wanting accusations and suspicions against 
the King who had given so many proofs of devotion to the Italian 
cause. The renewal of the war was thus a point of honor especially 
for him. Before the Parliament which opened for the second time, 
he again solemnly repeated his promise of devoting his life and that 
of his sons to the welfare and independence of his country. 

All thoughts were turned to war. In a short time little Pied- 
mont had worked miracles, putting together an army of 120,000 
men; once again enthusiasm conquered prudence, and war broke out 
with Austria. In March, 1849, King Charles Albert, entrusting the 
supreme command of his troops to the Polish general Czarnowsky, 
crossed the river Ticino for the fourth time. Notwithstanding the 
valor shown also on this occasion by the Italians, affairs took an un- 
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fortunate turn and soon the terrible catastrophe of the battle of 
_ Novara proved a death-blow to every hope. 

Charles Albert, perceiving that the sole means of salvation lay in 
his abdication of the throne, summoned his generals around him and 
uttered these solemn words: 

“It is now eighteen years that I have done the utmost in my 
power for the good of my people. It is most painful to me to see 
my hopes crushed, not so much for myself as for my country. I have 
not, as I would have wished, found death on the field of battle; 
perhaps my person is the sole obstacle to our obtaining fair terms 
from our enemy. As no further means remain to us of continuing 
hostilities, I, at this very moment, renounce my crown in favor of my 
son Victor Emmanuel, in the hope that he may be able to come to 
better agreements and procure the country an advantageous peace. 
Here is your King,” and with his hand he pointed to the Duke of 
Savoy. 

A few hours later Charles Albert, attended but by two of his 
faithful servants, bade adieu to Italian soil and trod the path of exile. 
Worn out and broken-hearted he reached Oporto on the 21st of 
April. 

There it was that, shortly after, he received the deputation of 
the elective Chamber and later that of the Senate, which went to 
carry him a word of comfort in the depth of his affliction ; an afflic- 
tion so great that it was the cause of his death three months later. 
In answer to the address of the Chamber, Charles Albert said “ that 
he was comforted by the hope that the feeling of nationality and in- 
dependence being more widely diffused, what he had attempted 
would one day be carried out ; that such was the prayer which in 
his exile he made for his unhappy country.” <A few days later he 
concluded as follows the few werds with which he thanked the repre- 
sentatives of the Senate: ‘“ Providence has not for the present 
allowed us to complete Italian regeneration. I trust it is but de- 
ferred and that so many noble examples, so many proofs of gener- 
osity and of valor given by the nation will not have been in vain; 
that a passing adversity will only admonish the Italians of the neces- 
sity of being at another time more united so as to be invincible.” 

In these words of Charles Albert, words which as being the last 
addressed by him to his countrymen and pronounced so shortly 
before his death, may be considered as his last political will and tes- 

‘tament, there is something of prophetic inspiration. 
On the 28th of July Charles Albert breathed his last. 
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of his death reawakened in the hearts of the Italians the memory, 
not only of those wishes and predictions, but also of those noble 
words which had already comforted them in their first disasters; 
“The cause of Italian independence is not lost.” In the midst of 
trials and vicissitudes his name remained the symbol of union, of 
constancy, of undying hopes. 


The disaster befallen Piedmont by the defeat at Novara was such 
as to throw the Italians into the greatest dismay as to the conse- 
quences which it might entrain. Great indeed were the difficulties. 
Part of the territory with its principal fortress, Alexandria, was in the 
hands of the Austrians; the army in disorder; the conditions on 
which the enemy offered peace, hard ; the agitation increased by the 
suspicion that the new king, Victor Emmanuel, following the exam- 
ple set by the other sovereigns, might revoke the Statute. All this, 
too, at the time of Radetzky’s second solemn entrance into Milan, and 
when, in the rest of Italy, with the exception of Rome and of Venice, 
the old princes were seen to return and their governments seek to 
unite with Austria in effacing all traces of the liberties which they 
had conceded. But the wisdom and firmness of the king seconded 
by the ability of his counselors, to whom, happily for Italy, Cavour 
soon joined himself, succeeded in warding off the danger. On the 
2oth of March Victor Emmanuel had taken the oath before the two 
Chambers united ; notwithstanding this the agitation continued ever 
more threatening. The Chamber of Deputies refusing to ratify the 
Treaty of Peace with Austria, the King was obliged to dissolve it so 
as not to allow events to be precipitated. On convoking a fourth 
Chamber he issued a proclamation known under the name of the 
" small town whence he dated it; we mean the famous proclamation 
of Moncalieri. It contained his assurance that the new liberties ran 
no danger, being guarded by the sacred memory of Charles Albert, 
entrusted to the honor of the house of Savoy, and protected by his 
oath ; he accordingly asked them to elect to Parliament men capable 
of understanding the difficulties and wants of the times. 

The king’s words were favorably received ; order and confidence 
began to return, and Piedmont, free from the stranger, was able to 
await and prepare those events which now seem miraculous, so far 
were they from being in the natural order of things. 

Venice and Rome, which under a republican form of government 
had, during yet a few months, protracted the new political life, were 
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in their turn obliged to succumb to superior force. Daniel Massin, 
after having, at the head of his fellow-citizens, made the proudest 
and most valorous resistance, seeing that all was in vain, and sur- 
render inevitable, thought of saving his country further evils, but 
without submitting to terms offensive to its dignity. On the 24th 
of August he resigned his power into the hands of the municipality, 
so that it should, in the best possible way, treat of the submission of 
the heroic city with the enemy. 

At Rome, where with more than 9,000 votes Mazzini had been 
proclaimed President of the Republic, affairs were in a bad condition. 
The finances were in the very worst state, and it was difficult to 
assemble and equip an army strong enough to face all events. The 
Roman Republic reckoned on the support of her sister of France; 
but disappointment soon followed. The French Constituante, by 
325 votes against 283, resolved on an expedition to Rome under the 
orders of General Oudinot. On the failure of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions attempted by Mazzini, who had hoped, by means of the French 
minister, M. Lesseps, to succeed in persuading France to alter her 

intentions, Oudinot, without further delay, on the 3d of June began 
the operations of the siege, and after twenty-six days of useless 
‘resistance, became master of the town. In the meantime Austria, in 
answer to the demand of intervention made her by Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, had in a few days succeeded in possessing herself of Bologna 
and of Ancona. 

Italy, crushed by so many and repeated blows, had but little hope 
of any immediate resurrection, when in Piedmont appeared Camillo 
di Cavour, the man who took so prominent a part in thé execution 
‘of the national programme, and to whom, above all others, Italy 
owes her deliverance from the state of abasement into which she had 
been thrown by Novara, and her wonderfully rapid attainment of her 
brightest hopes. 

Count Cavour was born in the year 1810. In early youth he 
entered the corps of military engineers, but soon he left the army 
and went to France and England, where he instructed himself in the 
living school of the most renowned politicians, and devoted himself 
to the study of economical science. The liberal reforms of 1847 
recalled him to his country; there, guided by the sound judgment 
acquired in England of constitutional liberties, and bearing them the 
greatest love, he propounded by means of the press the gravest ques- 

‘tions, and was one of the first to encourage Charles Albert to give 
the Constitution. 
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In 1848 he was elected deputy; in 1850 he entered the Cabinet 
of Massimo d’Azeglio as Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ; in 
1851 he took the more difficult post of Minister of Finance, and at 
last, in November, 1852, being named Prime Minister, he remained 
so with scarcely any interruption till his death, which, in 1861, de- 
prived the country of his faithful services.* 

The Crimean War, in 1854, presented itself to Cavour as a happy 
political circumstance, of which it was necessary for Italy to take 
advantage. Russia, as it is known, threatened the independence of 
the Ottoman Empire, with the existence of which are bound up so 
many important interests of European commerce. Austria and 
Prussia dared not come to a decision, and left Russia abandoned to 
herself. France and England, setting a wonderful example of the 
most complete oblivion of ancient quarrels, soori arrayed themselves 
in battle in favor of Turkey, and called upon the Western Powers to 
join them. 

Cavour, with his clear foresight, understanding the bearing and 
consequences of that opportunity, saw the advantages which would 
derive to Piedmont in allying itself with the two great powers. 

The course of ancient traditions thus came to be interrupted. 
The new alliances were suggested by the new interests that had 
found rapid development in the political field; it was consequently 
natural, however bold, that even little Piedmont, which had taken 
upon itself to represent the Italian nation in the face of Europe,” 
should seek in new European complications an occasion of procuring 
Italy some useful friendships. The secular traditions of Piedmont 
were, besides, opposed to neutrality. Ancient Piedmont had, on the 
contrary, been held in a certain consideration in Europe, owing to its 
resolute policy and opportune alliances. As the princes of the 
House of Savoy, in times of tranquillity, had the rare wisdom of 
gradually adapting the civil and political laws to the wants of the 
times, so did they, in the day of peril, always know how to face the 
common destiny. 

Nevertheless, Cavour had a hard struggle to obtain from Parlia- 
ment the approval of the bill authorizing government to carry out 
fully the military convention stipulated with Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor of the French, on the 26th of January, 1855. The Chamber 
too was very divided. The discussion, which lasted from the 3d to 
the 1oth of February, gave rise, both on the right and on the left, to 
the most lively opposition; but Cavour knew how to conquer the 
difficulty, and succeeded in obtaining the passing of the bill by one . 
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hundred votes against sixty. The king’s adherence to the treaty of 
the 10th of April, 1854, was thus carried into effect, and in April, 
1855, fifteen thousand Piedmontese soldiers embarked for the Crimea. 
Naturally this act called down Russia’s anger upon the King of 
Piedmont ; she accused Victor Emmanuel of ingratitude and of viola- 
tion of international rights; but these remonstrances had already, on 
the 17th of February, 1855, been met by Cavour in a circular to the 
different courts, a circular which alone would suffice to demonstrate 
with what sagacity and security that great statesman sounded the 
depths of the future. 

In that important document Cavour said that “On the solution 
of the Eastern Question depend the destinies, not immediate but to 
be foreseen, of Europe and of Asia, and, more directly and shortly 
those of the states bordering the Mediterranean ; for this reason these 
states can not remain indifferent spectators of a struggle in which 
their most vital interests are at issue; a struggle in which the subject 
‘of dispute is whether they shall continue free and independent or 
become the vassals, if not in name at least in fact, of the colossal 
Russian Empire.” 

“ That without stopping at the supposed violation of interna- 
tional rights, that could be but an error of office, in lieu of the mem- 
ory of old and friendly relations between the predecessors of His 
Imperial Majesty, and those of His Sardinian Majesty, the Emperor 

* could have recalled other memories, more recent and personal, of the 
conduct pursued by him since the last eight years toward King Charles 
Albert, and King Victor Emmanuel ; but first of all he ought to have 
persuaded himself that His Majesty, Victor Emmanuel, had sought 
that alliance, not out of forgetfulness of old friendships, nor out of 
resentment at the injuries received, but out of the firm conviction of 
being imperatively thrust into it by the general interest of Europe, 
and the particular interest of the nation whose fortunes Providence 
had entrusted to him.” 

Cavour’s hopes were not deceived. The valor of the Sardinian 
troops led by General Lamarmora, won the government of Victor 
Emmanuel much consideration. On the 16th of August, attacked by 
the Russians at Traktir they gave such proofs of valor, that they 
excited the admiration of their allies, and Generals Simpson and 
Pelissia called attention to it in a proclamation which said: “The 
Sardinians in their first encounter with the enemy have shown them- 
selves worthy of fighting by the side of the soldiers of the two great- 

est nations in Europe.” Novara was avenged. 
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At the fall of Sebastopol, an armistice having brought the war to 
‘a close, the Powers assembled in Paris in order to treat of the defini- 
tive peace. Cavour was seated among the plenipotentiaries of 
Europe ; in this Congress, convoked solely for the settling of the 
Eastern Question, he attained his end of pleading the Italian cause. 
In spite of the Representatives of Austria, he exposed in a memo- 
randum the ills which weighed upon Italy, and he pointed out the 
necessity of applying to them a remedy if the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe were to be secured. 

This act of Cavour’s was a master-stroke. Shortly after he could 
well say to the Chamber of Deputies at Turin: “ Now the cause of 
Italy is brought before the tribunal of public opinion to which, 
according to a memorable saying of the French Emperor’s, belongs 
the passing of the final sentence. The struggle may perhaps be 
long, but I feel confident that the final issue will be worthy of the 
justice of the cause.” 

And the struggle was far shorter, the final issue far more victori- 
ous than could have been hoped and foreseen. This happy result 
was owing to the secret alliance which Cavour had known how to form 
at Plombiéres between Victor Emmanuel and the Emperor Napoleon, 
in whom the able minister had with a sure eye recognized the only 
strong and sure protector that Italy possessed. 


In the meantime Austria protested against the protectorate 
affected by Piedmont over the other Italian states, and despising 
the theory of non-intervention, reserved to herself the right of succor- 
ing with arms those among them who might claim her help. 

Cavour replied in a haughtier tone than would have been natural, 
had he not known that he could well do so; each one of Austria’s 
accusations but served to make him proceed with a bolder step toward 
the attainment of hisend. But as yet nothing positive had transpired 
as to the agreements made long before between the two sovereigns, 
when on the Ist of January, 1859, Napoleon the Third addressed the 
Austrian ambassador, Hiibner, in these unexpected words, evermore 
famous: “I am grieved that my relations with your government are 
no longer so cordial.” 

All Europe was moved at the news of those proud words. Ten 
days afterwards they found an echo in Turin, in the following, ad- 

“dressed to Piedmont by Victor Emmanuel: 
“ The horizon in which arises the new year, is not quite serene; 
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but strengthened by the experience of the past we resolutely face 
the eventualities of the future. That future will be a happy one, our 
policy being based on justice and on love tor the liberty of the coun- 
try. Our Piedmont, although small in territory, has acquired con- 
sideration in the Councils of Europe, as being great for the ideas that 
it represents, and for the sympathies that it inspires. This condition 
is not, however, free from danger; for although we respect treaties, 
we are not insensible to the cry of distress which is raised to us from 
many parts of Italy. Strong in the sense of our rights, let us await 
with prudence and decision the decrees of Divine Providence.” 

The King’s words were followed by an able memorandum of 
Cavour, in which he denounced to the European courts the hostile 
intentions of Austria, her misgovernment of the provinces subjected 
to her rule, and the absolute necessity of the King’s government pre- 
paring itself against possible events. 

In vain did diplomacy strive to thrust back the tempest of war 
which was ever more threatening. Russia proposed a Congress of 
the five great Powers; but Cavour insisted that Piedmont should be 
represented there as it had been in that of 1856. Austria naturally 
opposed herself to it, and breaking off all negotiations, intimated to 
the Cabinet of Turin, to make known in three days if it consented or 
not to delay no longer in putting the army on a footing of peace and 
licensing the Italian volunteers. 

As was to be expected, the answer was a refusal. In that answer 
Cavour said to Count Buol, “ The conduct of Sardinia has been appre- 
ciated. Whatever may be its consequences, the King is convinced that 
the responsibility would fall on those who were the first to arm, on 
those who have repulsed the formal proposals of England recognized 
first by the other great Powers, and have substituted in their stead a 
threatening intimation.” 

The die was thrown. The King soon after announced to the army 
and to the people of Italy, his resolution of going to war ; and France 
declared to Austria that should the latter’s troops cross the Piedmon- 
tese frontiers, she would take it to be a declaration of war against 
France herself. Facts soon confirmed these threats. Napoleon the 
Third announced to France that he put himself at the head of his 
troops to go-to defend Italy. ‘“ Austria,” said he in his proclamation, 
“has brought things to such a point that it is necessary she should 
rule to the Alps, or that Italy should be free to the Adriatic 
We shall have at our frontiers a friendly people who will owe us their 
independence. We do not go into Piedmont to foment disorders or 
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to shake the power of the Pope, but to deliver her from foreign 
oppression, and to found order based on legitimate and satisfied 
interests.” 

Victor Emmanuel, after having proclaimed that his sole ambition 
was that of being the first soldier of Italian independence, \eft Turin 
on the Ist of May, in order to assume the command of the army. To 
General Garibaldi was entrusted the guidance of the volunteers who, 
from every province, crowded to swell the ranks of the combatants. 

The limits of this article do not allow of our following the vari- 
ous phases, however brief, of the war equally glorious for both sides, 
that was unexpectedly brought to an end on the 24th of June, 
by the battle of Solferino, in which after extraordinary proofs of 
valor on one side and on the other, victory remained to the allied 
armies. 

The news of so splendid a triumph which, according to the words 
of Napoleon the Third, surpassed Lonato and Castiglione, excited the 
greatest enthusiasm in Italy and in France; it was hoped that the 
day was near when Venice would be free in accordance with the pro- 
clamation which had recognized the necessity of Italy’s being free 
“from the Alps to the Adriatic.” The Piedmontese troops had 
already crossed the river Mincio, and were preparing for the siege 
when the news spread of an armistice proposed by Napoleon. The 
news was true, and the armistice was signed on the 8th of July. On 
the 11th at Villafranca, the two Emperors stipulated the following 
conditions of peace: Both sovereigns would favor the creation of a 
confederation under the honorary presidency of the Pope; Venice 
would form part of the confederation, remaining however under the 
Crown of the Austrian Empire; the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena would re-enter their states, proclaiming a general 
amnesty; the two Emperors would ask the Pope to introduce into 
his states the necessary reforms; the Emperor of Austria would cede 
to the Emperor of the French his rights on Lombardy, which, in his 
turn the Emperor of the French would cede to the King of Sardinia. 

Victor Emmanuel, constrained by necessity to put his signature 
to these preliminaries of peace, addressed to his troops the following 
words: “I announce to you peace, but should the honor of our 
country one day call you to combat, you shall again behold me at 
your head.” 

The motive of the sudden change which took place in Napoleon 
on that occasion will always remain a mystery. Much truth, although 
perhaps not the whole of it, is contained in the words addressed by 
VOL. 111.—42 
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Napoleon himself to the great bodies of state that on his arrival in 
Paris went to congratulate him on his victories: 

“Tf I have come to a stop it is not through lassitude nor through 
abandonment of the noble cause which I wanted to serve, but because 
in my heart something spoke still more imperiously—the interest of 
France. To serve Italian independence I have waged war in spite 
of all Europe ; hardly did the destinies of my country run any danger, 
when I made peace.” 

The preliminaries of Villafranca were formally drawn up into a 
treaty of peace. This was signed at Zurich on the 1oth of Novem- 
ber, notwithstanding the bold efforts made by the people of Tuscany, 
of the Legation, and of the duchies of Parma and Modena, to render 
vain the decisions of diplomacy. 

It is sad, but too true, to say that in those days gratitude towards 
the benefactor was swallowed up by indignation against the prince 
who, after victories so splendid, and at the very moment of reaping 
the fruits of so many sacrifices, had crushed with a blow their bright- 
est hopes. 

The Garibaldians, more especially, chafed at this treatment, and 
it was difficult to keep them within bounds. 

Cavour, weary and sick at heart, resigned his post of Prime 
Minister. 

o 


It did not suffice to have it written in the Treaty of Zurich that 
the fugitive princes should return to their States; Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena continued to govern themselves. The Powers, seeing 
so much opposition to the dictates of diplomacy, put forward the 
idea of a Congress, the bases of which were indicated in a letter of 
Napoleon to Victor Emmanuel. This attempt having failed, the 
ancient States of Parma, Modena, and the Romagne, constituted 
themselves under one sole government, by the name of Emilia, 
awaiting, as did the provisional government of Tuscany, a favorable 
occasion for their union to Piedmont. This was soon offered by the 
return to power of Cavour, who even in his retirement was ever on 
the watch. 

On the 16th of January, 1860, Cavour having with a firm hand 
seized once more the reins of government, on the 2oth of the same 
month boldly proclaimed the Statute of Charles Albert, both in 
Emilia and in Tuscany, and called on them to seal by a plebiscitum 
their future destinies. 
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In support of this apparently strange act of Cavour was the adher- 
ence, at first secret but later expressed, of France and England. In- 
deed, both the one and the other hastened to declare that, should 
the Assemblies of the different Italian States vote in favor of annexa- 
tion to Piedmont, they would, notwithstanding Austria’s protests, 
make no opposition to the entrance of the Sardinian troops into 
those States. 

On the 14th of March, Emilia, with 426,006 votes against 756, and, 
two days later, Tuscany, with 366,571 votes against 14,925, declared 
themselves for the annexation; and Victor Emmanuel, consistently 
with his programme and promises, accepted the result of the vota- 
tion, and declared Tuscany and Emilia integral parts of his kingdom. 

A cloud came to trouble the serenity of the joy with which this 
event had been welcomed. The principle of nationality invoked by 
Italy forbade her keeping Savoy and Nice, which were French by geo- 
graphical position, by language, and by customs; Cavour himself 
was obliged to advise the King to make France the sacrifice of those 
two provinces. The King, in the following words, announced to Par- 
liament the cession which he had made: “ Out of gratitude to France, 
for the good of Italy, for the strengthening of the union between two 
nations that have the same origin, the same principles and destinies, 
some sacrifice being required, I have made that which cost my heart 
the most. Saving the vote of the population and the approbation 
of Parliament, I have stipulated a Treaty of the reunion to France 
of Savoy and the County of Nice.” 

After five days of lively discussion, Parliament, on the 19th of 
May, 1860, adhered to the treaty, and the p/ediscita of both provinces 
gave it a solemn sanction. 

That act of Cavour’s was not only just; it was at the same time 
an act of the most consummate policy. He, so to speak, recom- 
pensed France for her alliance, and annulled the work of Villafranca 
and of Zurich. As he himself expressed it, he thus prepared to 
render France an accomplice of what still remained to be done for 
Italy. 

The annexation of Tuscany and Emilia had, in the meantime, 
served to keep alive in the other parts of Italy that were still sepa- 
rated the desire of their uniting themselves also under the sceptre of 
Victor Emmanuel. Venice gnawed ‘the bit and groaned in silence, 
but lived in hopes; so did also the Neapolitan and Sicilian provinces 
of the vast southern kingdom, although Ferdinand the Second 
reigned at Naples, and with an iron hand repressed their patriotic 
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aspirations. Only to the populations of the Marshes and of Umbria 
was it easier to succeed in their intent. In spite of the efforts of 
General Lamoriciére, to whom the Pope had entrusted the military 
command of those provinces, numerous deputations were sent to 
Turin. Admitted into the King’s presence, they implored of him to 
protect them by putting an end to the occupation of their country 
by all sorts of foreigners. The King, advised by Cavour, resolved on 
compliance with their wishes. After a brief military campaign, in 
which the mixed troops of General Lamoricitre were easily dispersed, 
both the Marshes and Umbria, in the beginning of November, were 
able to ratify, by a solemn and well-nigh unanimous vote, their de- 
sire to form part of the Kingdom of Italy. This desire soon met 
with its fulfillment. 

While in Central Italy these happy and nearly unhoped-for events 
were being accomplished with the tacit consent of Napoleon, who 
kept in respect the powers that might have wished to prevent them, 
other events equally providential were taking place in Southern 
Italy ; events equally directed to the one grand scope, the liberty 
and unity of the nation. 

Ferdinand the Second of Naples had died but a short time before 
and had been succeeded on the throne by his son Francis the Second. 

Various courts of Europe advised the new sovereign to grant 
more liberty to his subjects, and to enter into an alliance with Pied- 
mont, an alliance which would prove advantageous to both kingdoms. 
But despising all counsel he declared his intention of steadily fol- 
lowing in his father’s footsteps. In vain did Victor Emmanuel, 
on the 15th of April, 1860, implore of him to abandon his fatal 
policy ; in vain did he write to him: “Should your majesty resist 
this advice, there may come a time when I shall find myself in the 
terrible alternative of either compromising the highest interests of 
my crown or becoming the principal instrument of your ruin.” All 
remonstrance was in vain. 

In the same month of April, was lit at Palermo the first spark of 
the insurrection which was to destroy the dynasty of Bourbon. On 
the roth of May, took place at Marsala, the famous landing of Gari- 
baldi and his thousand volunteers who had embarked four days 
previously at Quarto near Genoa. Then alone did Francis, struck 
by the suddenness of these events, decide on promulgating reforms, 
and giving the constitution. It wastoo late. Therevolt had spread 
from Sicily to the Continental Provinces. At Messina, Garibaldi 
called on the Neapolitans to join him in the cause of freedom, and on 
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the oth of August, having crossed the Straits, he landed at Reggio 
with only two hundred men, and penetrated into Calabria. Several 
first victories heightened his prestige, and the populations rose at his 
approach. On the 5th of September, he anchored at Salerno. No 
other means of safety remaining to Francis than to concentrate 
between the rivers Volturno and Garigliano the few troops that still 
continued faithful, he left Naples decided to try a last and desperate 
resistance under the walls of Capua. The next day Garibaldi 
entered Naples. 

Still, notwithstanding so many unfavorable circumstances, the 
cause of King Francis could not yet be considered lost. One 
victory over the Garibaldians might have led to serious consequences 
for the Piedmontese, had Cavour been content to remain a’ simple 
witness of the drama. But since Garibaldi’s entrance into the Nea- 
politan province, Cavour had perceived that the moment was come 
of risking all to attain the end which he had in view. No sooner 
was Garibaldi in Naples, than Cavour did all in his power to gain 
time, by the most artful dallying with diplomacy. In the meantime, 
he advised the king to put himself at the head of the troops, and 
demanded of parliament the faculty of accepting the vote of the 
southern population, should it be in favor of unity. 

On the oth of October, Victor Emmanuel announced from Ancona 
to the populations of Naples and of Sicily, that he was coming to 
their succor: “ My troops,” said he, “come among you to strengthen 
order. I do not wish to impose my will on you, but to have yours 
respected. You may freely make it known: Providence, that ever 
protects the cause of justice, will inspire the vote which you will 
throw into the urn. Whatever be the gravity of the events, I await 
with tranquillity the judgment of Europe and that of history, 
for I am conscious of fulfilling my duties as a King, and as an 
Italian.” 

“In Europe my policy may not be useless for the reconciliation 
of the progress of the people with the stability of monarchy. I 
know that in Italy, I close the era of revolutions.” 

After several encounters of but secondary importance, the royal 
troops had reached Naples. Under the walls of Capua, the cannon 
stil thundered, and a fierce struggle waged between the Bourbonic 
and the Garibaldian troops; in every part of the kingdom the 
citizens hastened to give their -vote for Italian unity under Victor 
Emmanuel, the constitutional king. 

On the 7th of November, Victor Emmanuel made his solemn 
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entrance into Naples, with Garibaldi at his side; he was preceded by 
a plebiscitum of 1,772,719 votes. 

Francis the Second, shutting himself up later with a few followers 
in another fortress, that of Gaeta, prolonged yet for a time his resist- 
ance, hoping in the result of his negotiations with foreign courts; 
but understanding at last that his cause was irretrievably lost, he 
capitulated on the 13th of February, 1861, after a ninety days’ siege. 

On the 14th of March, the new Chamber, into which had entered 
also the deputies of the Neapolitan and Sicilian provinces, unani- 
mously voted the bill by which Victor Emmanuel assumed for him- 
self and his successors, the title of King of Italy. 


Such a title did not, however, entirely answer to the reality so 
long as there existed a Pontifical state, however reduced in propor- 
tions; and while Venice groaned under a foreign yoke. 

The question of annexing Rome to Italy, nay, her very capital, 
was a complex problem which might well excuse some inconsistency 
of opinion, even in the liberal party; but there could be no doubt as 
to the political necessity of the Venetian provinces being re-united 
to Italy, and delivered from Austrian rule. 

Still, according to most probabilities, the liberation of those pro- 
vinces would yet for many a long year have been impossible, had not 
the state of isolation in which Prussia found herself in 1866, when, 
impelled by inexorable necessity, she déclared war to Austria, led the 
Berlin cabinet to enter into an alliance with the Italian government. 

Cavour died in May, 1861, without having had time to see all the 
fruits of his policy. One of those fruits was precisely the alliance 
concluded between two governments which had never before been 
able to agree. We must not forget that in Germany, at that time, it 
was necessary to draw a distinction between the nation and its rulers ; 
that the liberal principles of the Prussian government are of a far 
later date. Bismarck is but a disciple of Cavour’s; he came forward 
and proposed to himself the realization of German unity after he had 
seen how happily Cavour had succeeded, under far less favorable cir- 
cumstances, and by employing means still moré audacious. 

Thus was verified Cavour’s prediction: in October, 1860, the 
Prussian Minister, Brassier de St. Simon, having gone to read to 
him a bitter note of disapprobation from Berlin for the entrance of 
the Italian troops into the Marshes and the Kingdom of Naples, 
Cavour replied that he was sorry at the reproof, but that “he con- 
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soled himself with the thought that Piedmont was setting an example 
which in a short time Prussia would probably be very happy to 
follow.” 

The Italian and Prussian alliance of 1866, which won Venice for 
Italy, was the conception shadowed forth by Cavour in 1858, when 
on his return from Plombiéres he went to Baden to pay a visit to the 
Prince Regent, the present Emperor of Germany. Cavour’s words 
then were: “ That which can not be concluded to-day will perhaps 
be concluded to-morrow. Prussia is inevitably drawn into the orbit 
of the idea of nationality.” 

The limits appointed to this short picture, and the necessity of 
coming to a close, do not allow of our saying anything more of Italy’s 
alliance with Prussia, and of the double war which was its conse- 
quence. Austria, beaten at Sadowa by Prussia, found it to her in- 
terest to end the war against Italy, and, although in the first encoun- 
ters on sea and on land the fortunes of war proved unfavorable to the 
Italians, the Emperor Francis Joseph decided on making a gift of 
Venice to Napoleon the Third, who, in his turn, made her over to 
the King of Italy. 

The form of the thing offended the pride of the Italians, although 
the thing itself was desired by every one. The advanced party never 
forgave Napoleon. This fact, and that of his having made himself 
guarantee to the Pope of the inviolability of the small State still 
belonging to him, led many of the Italians to forget all that they 
owed to Napoleon, who had done so much for them. It was he, in 
fact, who had been the first to think of coming to their help, for as 
early as 1855 he asked Cavour: “ Que peut on faire pour Il Italie?” 

What had happened in Italy happened in greater proportions in 
Prussia. Napoleon, who, politically speaking, had committed an 
error in favoring the aggrandizement of the Prussian monarchy and 
the progress of German unity, was obliged, in 1866, to come to a 
sudden stop, and imposing on Prussia the line of the Mein, to pre- 
vent her proceeding any further in her warlike plans against Austria. 
This excited the hatred of the Prussians against Napoleon, and was 
one of the principal causes of the war of 1870. Historical truth, in 
so far as Italy is concerned, requires of us to remember that if 
Napoleon did not favor the annexation of Rome to the Italian king- 
dom, it was principally owing to the pressure exercised on him in 
France by the clerical party to which M. Thiers had made adherence. 

The Convention of September, 1864, which, with the transfer of 
the capital from Turin to Florence, signified a tacit renunciation of 
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Rome ; the facts of Mentana in 1867, when Garibaldi’s bold attempt 
' was repulsed by the French troops, and all the other efforts to secure 
Rome to the Pope, were imposed on Napoleon by the implacable 
hostility nurtured against the Empire by the leaders of the clerical 
party, especially by M. Thiers. 

The words with which Thiers, in December, 1867, stigmatized 
Napoleon’s liberal foreign policy, will ever remain famous: “ The 
result of the policy of France is to be seen in Germany. Two uni- 
ties, one made, the other allowed to be made, that join hands over 
the Alps, and lay down as a condition of peace that you will let 
them reach their accomplishment. . . . In Europe there is an 
European equilibrium ; it is in the name of this principle that we havea 
right not to create by our side Powers of twenty-five millions of souls.” 

Events are of still too recent a date for it to be necessary to relate 
‘how the Italian government, taking advantage of the reverses of 
France, in September, 1870, thought the time was come to advance 
towards Rome and take her by force from the Pope. 

Certainly, material force never does good to a just cause; far 
preferable would it have been had the union of Rome to Italy been 
brought about solely by the moral means desired by Cavour. We 
must however recollect that the situation was so strained that all 
continuation of the statu quo had henceforth become impossible. 

Events are sometimes stronger than the will of man. From the 
day of Cavour’s death, all idea of reconciliation between the Pontifi- 
cal and the Italian government had become more and more hopeless. 

Things had reached such a point that Italy was either to fall to 
pieces again, or to be joined to her natural capital, Rome. The 
study of the development of the Roman question, is wound up with 
that of the Italian Revolution. The Roman question took birth 
with the Italian question. It is a complex one, as are all those in 
which in the midst of facts we must look for principles. It is not 
only an inquiry into the relations between Church and State; it is 
still less the study of an exclusively religious question. It is an 
interesting but painful history which begins with the day when Pius 
IX., for the first time gave his benediction to Italy, and ends on the 
20th of September, 1870, with the breach of Porta Pia which dealt 
the final hlow to the temporal power of the Pope; a history not 
inglorious, but not without its errors and wrongs on both sides; a 
history in which took part not only the principal contenders, but 
with them more or less all the Powers of Europe. It is a history 
that can not be related briefly, but deserves a separate work. 



























THE GRANGE AND THE POTTER LAW.’ 


N article in the January-February Number of the current volume 
of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, entitled ‘‘ Retrospective Leg- 

islation and Grangerism,” while written with seeming candor and 
judicial fairness, presents but one side of an important question, and 
that in such a manner as to do serious injustice to those who stand 
as the representatives of the other side. 

As briefly as possible we will state the positions taken in that 
article, treating them in order. 

1. Grangerism ts reducing tolls on railways, by legislation, to a 
non-remunerative standard. 

In truth, the Grange has no political status—it has never nomi- 
nated or elected any man to any office, nor organized or maintained a 
lobby to influence legislation ; neither has it any political platform.’ 


1 By the term “ Potter Law” we mean all the railroad legislation enacted in the year 
1874, in Wisconsin. 

* The President submitted to the Wisconsin Senate the following communication of 
Honorable M. K. Young, member of executive committee of the State Grange of Patrons 
of Husbandry, relative to taxation and tariffs of railroads, and accompanying resolutions: 


To Lt. Gov. Parker, President of the Senate : 


In presenting through you to the Senate the accompanying resolutions of the state . 


grange upon the subject of railroad legislation, it is proper that a word be added to lessen 
the chances of their being misunderstood. The entire scope of petition set forth in the 
resolutions must be taken together, and some of the language used, instead of being em- 
ployed as direct, was evidently used as relative terms of expression. Hence I am of 
opinion that our people (the state grange) attached but little importance to any one basis of 
taxation other than is conducive to the equities Of detail. I am of the opinion that our 
people, while unable to see uniformity of taxation when based on the gross earnings of rail- 
roads, and not on the gross earnings af the farm and workshop, are content if the revenue 
exactions necessary to the protection of the rights of all be fairly adjusted. It is apparent, 
too, that “ the taxation of railroad property as other property,” was intended to apply to the 
burdens, as much or more, than to the forms of taxation. It is proper to say that our peo- 
ple ask squarely for an increase of tax on railroads. Nor is there any mistaking their wish 
for a maximum tariff for freight and passengers, and a commission to regulate unjust discrim- 
ination, and to collect and report facts for the intelligent guidance of future legislation. 
The former of these, they evidently regard as the restraining measure suggested by the ex- 
periences of the past, the latter, as mainly obviating the existing legislative necessity of 
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It has been diligently courted by both parties with a view to mar- 
riage, but it still remains single. 

The Potter Law was in no sense the creature of the Grange’ 
neither did it reduce rates below a non-remunerative standard. It 
did not destroy railroad values nor did it reduce them to any ma- 
terial extent nor check railway construction.” The actual gross re- 
duction under that law was not over five per cent. 

The true scope and intent of that law was, the equalization of 
rates, and the forbidding of discriminations between articles and per- 
sons. It also prohibited the giving of free passes, and the receiving 
of them by all state officers, judges of courts of record, members of 


being generous by supplying such as will promote the more equitable consideration of being 
entirely just. 

All these points of expression, and petition from our people, proceed from the con- 
clusion that the representatives of the people of the state have legitimate control of the 
entire subject. This conclusion is founded upon the idea of the absolute sovereignty of 
government. If, in the grant of exclusive corporate privileges, government be held as 
parting with ultimate control of the grant, it carries along with it the idea of impaired 
sovereignty. If the absolute sovereignty of government can be impaired in one direction, 
it can be in another, and the question arises, how far can the absolute sovereignty of gov- 
ernment be impaired without abolishing all the functions of government? The deep 
solicitude of our people, in this subject, arising both from principle and interest, may throw 
a ray of light upon the manner of their appeal to the legislature. While abstaining from 
politics as an order, they feel at liberty to scrutinize public measures, and make themselves 
felt in all such as embrace the general welfare. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
M. K. YOouNnG. 

? The complexion of the vote by which the Potter Law was passed in the Senate shows 
only eight votes by farmers, and eighteen by those in other occupations: Lawyers 4, Physi- 
cian 1, Manufacturers 4, Editor and Printer 1, Bankers 3, Agents 2, Lumbermen 4 ; Total 
vote 26 yeas, 5 nays. 

* Total mileage in operation in Wis. 2,565.73 

“ length of sidings (estimated) 200.00 
Increase of mileage in Wis. (1874) 87 m., in (1875) 20m. 
Average increase in states ” 85m.,in “ 65 m. 
Total increase in U. S. . 1940 m.,in “ 1r500m. 

During the year 1874, there were in the United States, at one time 122 roads in default 
for non-payment of interest . . . in that list of 122 there were two Wisconsin roads, 
and they were unaffected by the Potter Law, except the limitation to 4c. mile rates for 
passengers, that being the highest rate fixed. 

The average rate of interest payable on the bonded indebtedness of roads in Wisconsin 
is 7.5¢. 

To‘al amount of interest paid by roads in this state for the year ending June 30, 1875, 
is $4,565,249.34. 

The number of passengers has steadily increased from year to year— 

Whole number carried in 1873 3,963,039 
a ns 4,457,078 
e - «+ + +4,628,507 
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the legislature, or members elect, or passes at a discount, under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment, or both. 

The actual test of the law increased the net earnings, by reducing 
expenditures and increasing business, and proved wholly beneficial. 
And yet the law would have failed of enforcement, but for a firm and 
energetic executive, undeterred by the menaces of the roads and the 
opinions of hired attorneys. 

If there was anything savoring of grangerism in that law, it was 
the stringent prohibition of discrimination in rates between individ- 
uals, and of free passes. The granger was willing to pay a fair rate 
for himself, but was unwilling to pay for others as able as himself to 
bear their own expenses.’ 

2. A legislature has no legal or moral power or right to reduce rates 
or to fix them, after conferring that power on a Railway Company. 

The legal power may be held in abeyance in some states by virtue 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
celebrated Dartmouth College case, but it can not be said of Wiscon- 
sin, for by a constitutional provision,’ it has reserved the power to 
“alter or repeal” all the franchises it may have conferred on any 
corporate body. 

The legal power of the legislature in Wisconsin, to regulate tolls 
is unimpaired—but what of the moral right? Did the state, in con- 
ferring its franchises on railway companies, become in any sense 
involved as a party in any contract which impaired her power to alter 
or repeal those franchises? Not inthe least. The reserved power 
to alter or repeal is a condition precedent to all grants, and becomes 
incorporated into all transactions predicated on such franchises. It 
also acts as an estoppel to any and all claims for indemnity for any 
depreciation which may attach to any corporate property, by any 
act of the legislature. 

In grants made by the state, nothing passes by implication. But 
it is conceded that the state has both the moral and legal power to 
confer the right to levy tolls to the railroad company, and when, as 
in the State of Wisconsin, the right is given subject to the constitu- 
tional provision of repeal or change, it seems to us, there is no room 
for questioning the propriety of the exercise of the power, when in 


. 
1 While the State Grange was in session in the capital at Madison, during the winter 


of 1874-1875, an offer was made by two of the principal railroads to return them at Ic, per 
mile rates, but the offer was respectfully declined. The Grange has never asked for reduced 
rates to any of its gatherings. 

* Sec. I. Art. 11. 
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the judgment of the state it is demanded in the interest of the public. 
All contracts absorb into themselves the law under which they are 
made; the “reserved power ” is a part of the contract. 

3. When a state confers franchises ona railway, it may not restrict 
or recall them, except tt first provide for the payment of all its in- 
adebtedness. 

This statement involves the absurd proposition that a part is 
equal to the whole—that the franchise to levy tolls is all there ‘is of 
value in a railway :—that the roadway, ties, rails, fences, depots, roll- 
ing stock and all other equipments, and the business pertaining to 
the route, are all worthless, representing no power to satisfy any 
claims against the company, and it must also be borne in mind that 
nearly every road in Wisconsin owns large quantities of donated 
lands. So also the company may vacate their franchises and operate 
as a private company, or sell to other parties who may be willing to 
operate the road under legislative control or supervision. 

But if this claim is admitted, then it concedes too much, for if the 
state by any other act reduced the earnings of the road below a 
remunerative standard, such as taxation, safety to passengers, liabil- 
ity for damages to person or property, or by some financial regula- 
tion which should reduce the ability of the public to use the road, it 
would just as properly be made liable to pay all the indebtedness of 
the road. : 

What of the case where the state charters a parallel line, more 
favorably situated than the first, and more liberally endowed with 
benefactions, so that it can carry at less rates, and thereby ruins the 
first company by reducing rates below a remunerative standard! 

The effect is the same whether a blow be struck by a fool or 2 
madman, and we see no moral distinction between an indirect or 
direct way of reducing the power of a company to meet the just ex- 
pectations of its creditors. 

If a railway company contract such a bonded indebtedness that 
its earnings will pay only interest on it, then the state would be for- 
ever estopped from putting any check on the avarice or extortion of 
the company, and the public could have no relief by any act of the 
legislature or courts, for the company could insure immunity for- 
ever, by making a debt greater than the road would sell for, and thus 
make it a losing investment for the state te pay so much for so little. 

This claim, if admitted, is a virtual premium on “ watering stock” 
and pfodigal borrowing, for all the justification needed for exacting 
high rates is, that it is necessary to pay the stockholders ten per cent, 
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that being the legal interest in Wisconsin, and they may pay such 
wages and salaries to their officers as they deem best—and it ends in 
this—that the company has only to keep in debt to keep all restric- 
tive legislation at bay, and there can be no relief to the state except 
by paying them for their viciousness. 

The reserved power would be nugatory, if the mere use of the 
franchise could operate to put it beyond alteration or repeal. The 
position is a mere petitio principit. 

On the other hand if the company keep rates so “low that they 
pay no interest or dividends we see no valid reason why its creditors 
may not demand of the state either that it legislate to secure in- 
creased rates, or pay itself what the company fails to pay. 

Finally—we see no escape from the conclusion that, granting this 
claim to be well put, no remedial legislation could be reached, and 
no wrongs however flagrant could be redressed ; for even a fine im- 
posed on the company or one of its agents for violation of law, 
would impair the ability of the company to pay, and consequently to 
be forborne.’ 

4. The state, in authorizing railway corporations to borrow money, 
does itself contract with the individuals who lend money to the com- 
pany, and any restriction on its power to levy tolls is both a violation 
of contract and confiscation. 

It seems very curious that the sovereignty in matter of tolls 
passes entirely to the railway, and the responsibility for payment of 


1 In Tomlinson vs. Jessup, 15 Wal. p. 459: “ The reservation affects the entire relation 
between the State and the corporation, and places under legislative control, all rights, 
privileges, and immunities derived by its charter directly from the State.” 

See also Miller vs. State, 15 Wal. p. 478: Olcott vs. The Supervisors, 16 Wal. p. 673., 
the Court says, “ The railroad can therefore be controlled and regulated by the State. /¢s 
use can be defined ; its tolls and rates for transportation can be limited.” 

We quote from the opinion of Attorney-general Sloan : “ The legislative act is conclusive 
that the rate is reasonable. The exercise of the power is of itself an assertion of its justice 
and of its necessity. The railroads can not question it ; the courts may not review it, forby 
the agreement of the parties in accepting the charters under the reservation, the whole 
subject is withdrawn from the domain of judicial decision and remains only a matter for the 
legislative conscience.” . . “It is difficult to see how restricting these tolls within cer- 
tain limits which the legislature deems just, is any more depriving the corporations of their 
property than it would be to repeal their charters and thus deprive them of the power of 
charging any rates at all, and this latter power may confessedly be exercised without mak- 
ing compensation.” . . “Wedonot claim that this reserved power gives to the legisla- 
ture any right over the property of the corporation. It can deal only with franchises. 
Over them it has absolute control.” 

In Thorpe vs. R. and B, R. R. Ce., 27 Vt. p. 146, the court say, “ The privilege of run- 
ning the road and taking tolls or fare and freight is the essential franchise conferred.” 
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its indebtedness all passes to the state. In truth this fiction of legal 
responsibility attaching to the state, in authorizing a corporate body 
to borrow money, so that the state is virtually the sole contractor, 
is a sheer assumption on which to rest that wrested and distorted 
construction, so much in favor with monopolies, of the term ** Vested 
Rights” or its equivalent “violation of contracts.” 

The state may no more commit suicide than a person, and yet if 
the above principle be correct it involves nothing less. The assump- 
tion that the state may do indirectly what it may not do directly, 2. ¢. 
vacate its sovereignty by passing it to the possession of the railway 
company, is simple suicide. It is just as tenable to assert that when 
taxes have been remitted as a bonus toa railway on its lands or 
other property, that it would be a violation of contract, and confisca- 
tion, to relay taxes, since it would impair the revenues of the railway 
and reduce its ability to pay its.bondholders. 

It is simply monstrous to claim that the state is only an Indem- 
nity Bureau in the use of its sovereignty as guardian of the public 
against corporate mismanagement, avarice, or fraud. 

It docs not seem credible that the charge of confiscation is soberly 
urged against the state in this issue. It would rest on far more tena- 
ble ground if urged against the United States, in its taxing the cir- 
culation of the state banks ten per cent., which compelled them to 
withdraw and cancel their bills and surrender their charters, and yet 
it was a legitimate exercise of its sovereignty over a matter entirely 
at its discretion. 

5. A railway company ts either a public or a private enterprise. 

Chap. 341—Laws of 1874, Sec. 1—declares all railways to be 
“public highways,” and railroad or other transportation companies 
to be “ common carriers,” and forbids “ unjust discriminations ” in 
persons or property. 

We hold with Chief-justice Ryan that all corporate bodies are 
both guasi public and guasi private ; the material property which the 
railway company may become possessed of is as exclusively their own 
as though held by private persons, while their franchises are held in 
trust for public use, and are always at the sole disposal of the power 
that conferred them. . 

If the contingency predicated by the article under review should 


' We see no justice or equity in the state being made responsible for the indebtedness 
of railroads, and leaving the creditors of all other corporate bodies without such indorse- 
ment or guaranty against loss. Are the creditors of railways to be secured against the or- 
dinary risks of investment, and no others? 
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arise, of the state fixing rates below a remunerative standard as 
judged solely by the railroad company, thereby necessitating by the 
state the assuming of, or providing for, the payment of all outstanding 
obligations of the company, some very important questions would 
suggest themselves which are not reached by any principles there 
advanced, and we propound them for the mature consideration of 
those who teach the doctrine of necessary compensation. 

a. If the state receives nothing for conferring franchises on the 
railway company, why should it buy them back at such price as 
the sole will of the company may fix? in other words, by paying its 
whole indebtedness ? 

4. Who will own the road after the indebtedness is paid, the state 
or the company? or will they become joint owners ? 

c. In case ehe state pays the indebtedness, should it not be 
entitled to a drawback or rebate to the full amount of all aid which it 
has granted in virtue of its authority, such as bonds, land grants, and 
moneys voted by towns, as well as all taxes remitted by exemption ? 

d. If the state pays the indebtedness of the roads and leaves the 
company in ownership, will it have acquired more or less right or 
power to protect the public from extortion or discrimination, and if 
either, how? 

Forty years of railroad experience practically determines that no 
causes are sufficient to effect the needed control of transportation by 
rail except restrictive legislation. The competition effected through 
parallel lines and water routes are insufficient and only partially 
available, and the owning of a portion of the railways by the gov- 
ernment, is not admissible in this country, though it may be in Europe. 

The Massachusetts Commissioners assert that the natural law of 
political evolution governing transportation by rail may now be for- 
mulated. The different phases of experience through which this 
ultimatum is reached are presented as being: 

1. Non-interference of government. 2. Legislative regulation. 
3. Executive supervision. 4. State ownership. 

Of course we can not agree with the fourth term, and would com- 
bine the second and third ; but we would approve of the fourth rather 
than the zmperium in imperio which the railway companies issued 
after the passage of the “ Potter Law,” and indeed virtually ex- 
ercised before its enactment. 

The causes provocative of the restrictive legislation of 1874 in 
Wisconsin, may be summarized under the following heads: 

Private gains at the expense of stock and bond holders; water- 
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ing of stock; corrupt letting of contracts; fraudulent purchase of 
other roads; misappropriation of land grants; disregard of public 
convenience ; excessive charges. These and other kindred prac- 
tices made the nominal cost of roads from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. above what careful, honest management necessitated ; 
and on this inflated, fictitious basis, charges were fixed amounting 
at times to almost a prohibitory tariff on production in reaching a 
market. 

We know that a statement is going the rounds of the press, that 
the grangers wanted their produce carried to market at the expense 
of others, but we question the decency of such a charge, made by men 
who ride on these roads with free passes and who never paid a tax 
to help build them. The animus of the charge and the source from 
which it emanates does not entitle it to serious consideration. , 

The statutes of Wisconsin exhibit a multitude of grants, conces- 
sions and powers conferred on railways and other corporate bodies: 
such lavish endowments as sober, unbiased judgment could scarce 
make accord with even the best good of the grantees, much more 
that of the grantor; and when a very slight check is put on the “ full 
swing ” which was previously accorded, they boldly and audaciously 
put forth their dicta “That no statute which does not provide for 
their debts will be construed as requiring the corporation to so 
diminish its tolls as to impair its own means of payment.” 

It certainly were far better that the state should never charter a 
railway company, than that she should be mulcted in costs to the 
extent of whatever the criminal or offending company may choose 
to impose as penalty for any interference in fixing rates of toll. 

We offer a conundrum to the legal lore that devised such a fine 
device for the exemption of railways from all liability to pay their 
just debts: why should the citizen be taxed to build the railway, 
taxed to use it, taxed extra that the road may be partially or wholly 
exempt, and yet the claim be urged that it is private property ? 

But cutting through to the core of the controversy, it is resolved 
to this one simple demand from the roads, “ Let us alone.” Putting 
aside the artful dodging, the prevarication, the substitutions and 
evasions, we find them at last seeking sole and unlimited empire: to 
set aside every restraint, to elect governors, to subsidize legislatures, 
suborn juries, and corrupt courts and judges. 

No doubt the stock and bondholder desire and deserve a fair 
return on their investment, but let them look solely to the corpora- 
tors, to whom they loaned their money, or to whom they trusted 
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its use, and not to the state which has neither received nor used their 
money nor guaranteed its payment. 

The premises upon which the liability of the state to pay, in a given 
contingency, rest, exist only in a legal fiction originated in the fertile 
brain of a railroad attorney, and the conclusion is so far fetched, that 
a microscope could scarcely reveal the attenuated connection. 

Finally, the conclusions from past experience, may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. The public character of railways is fully established. 

2. Both the right and necessity of legislative and executive con- 
trol and supervision are in no sense doubtful. 

3. Control and supervision are demanded by the public interests. 
It is impossible to presume, under any conceded power of good gov- 
ernment, that interests so vast and manifold as to involve the funda- 
mental conditions of public progress and prosperity, should be surren- 
dered to the undisputed caprice of a personal discretion, based solely 
upon considerations of private or corporate profit. 

4. Control and supervision are also demanded in the interest of 
capital ; a railway bond or its stock should be as valuable as that of 
the state; they should no more become worthless, and the foot-ball 
of speculative machination, than the currency or bonds of the United 
States, and ‘to secure this steadiness of value requires general laws 
based on constitutional provisions. 

5. The necessity for this control and supervision is a growing 
one. The rapidly accumulating knowledge of speculative and fraud- 
ulent methods in railway construction and management, has almost 
destroyed public faith in such securities, and to call them “ securities” 
is a glaring misnomer; such causes have fatally injured the interest 
of investors in railway stocks and bonds. It is a noteworthy facet, not 
to be ignored in this discussion, that railway investments have appre- 
ciated under “ granger legislation’ so-called, in Wisconsin. 

In conclusion, we are led to ask and answer; upon what basis 
should rates for passengers and freight be reckoned ? 

1. Actual cash value; or what it would cost to replace the same 
property, at the time of assessment, in ready money. 

2. By limitation of actual profits. The net profits determine the 
value of railway stock to the holder, seeing his interest and final pay- 
ment depend on them, and to reach a just determination of their 
limits requires a full knowledge of actual value and operating 
expenses ; necessitating complete reports from railways of all matters 
relating to construction and operation. 

VOL. I1l.—43 













































SULTAN ABDUL-AZIZ AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 


INETEEN Levantine doctors having given it as their deliber- 
ate opinion that the wound discovered on the body of Abdul- 
Aziz was of a nature to have been inflicted by the late sovereign 
himself, with a pair of scissors, alleged to have been found near the 
corpse, the public are entitled to regard the official account of his 
death as in accord with the physical laws of nature. As the Turkish 
portion of the public moreover are persuaded that the one remaining 
duty of a deposed sultan is to die, and that the particular style in 
which the obligation is accomplished, is a matter of comparative in- 
difference, those most nearly concerned by the event, in addition to 
its physiological accuracy, have the gratifying certainty of the death 
being in keeping with the eternal fitness of things. Under these 
circumstances what does it signify that diplomatists perverting a 
term of their elastic art, descant upon the modus non vivendi discov- 
ered for the fallen potentate? that people with a turn for languages 
have profited by the opportunity to enrich the dictionary of their 
respective idioms, and from the Golden Horn to Land’s End, speak 
of the “suicided” Caliph? The victim of the cruel joke was perse- 
cuted by puns when alive and is not let off scot-free even in death. 
Abdul-Aziz was a modern Turk. This being a species of man- 
kind than which nothing can be imagined more different froin the 
regular old Saracen, a sketch of this novel variety will give the key . 
to the whole situation. If there ever were an indomitable set, the 
horsemen emerging from Asiatic wilds at the time of the early Cru- 
sades might lay claim to the name. Like all Tartars, their ideas 
were few and their will unconquerable ; but like a few other gifted 
tribes of their race, they were fiery, if fierce, and chivalrous, if 
violent. With religious enthusiasm superadded to these strong 
national characteristics, they succeeded in subjugating wide lands by 
prowess, and in retaining possession of them by indifference, flavored 
with occasional massacre. They were the same in Persia and Pales- 
tine as in Constantinople; and when in the days of their greatest 
strength they galloped up to the gates of Vienna, the indelible feat- 
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ures of their psychological type were displayed in their very defeat, 
the consequence of their having to defend their camp when they 
only knew how to conquer by attack. The very quality which had 
created their empire eventually destroyed it. Checked at length in 
their onward course by civilized Europe, they sat down in the exten- 
sive domains they had so rapidly acquired, and ceasing to be con- 
querors, ceased to be anything. Their lands were too fertile and 
their wants too few to compel them to work; and as apathetic 
repose is the beau ideal of the race when the manly excitement of 
strife can not be had, the Turk, even in the luxurious capital of 
Constantinople, where the plunder of two continents was amassed, in 
intellectual habits and social arrangements never care to get far 
beyond the Kirghis shepherd lolling listlessly in the distant steppe. 

An ordinary Turkish house to this day is almost as devoid of 
comfort as any tent. The inhabitants are as ignorant as their ances- 
tors were on arriving in Europe five hundred years ago; as idle and 
lazy as an Indian warrior with no congenial employment in the 
unnerving recess of peace ; and withal as proud and conceited, as nar- 
row-minded and helpless as a Spanish Don in days of yore. 

As the individuals, so their polity. Strictly speaking, there never 
has been any government in Turkey. Paschas were certainly sent 
out to represent the sovereign power inthe provinces; but their only 
duty consists in enlisting recruits, enforcing the decrees of the courts, 
and seeing taxes paid. Of these several functions, the conscription 
alone gives them personal trouble. The courts, consisting of priésts 
guided by unchanging religious law, and the tax gatherers, private 
persons who pay the government in the lump for permission to fleece 
the subject, as a rule, rely on the protection of the police, with whom 
they divide the spoil. Other departments of public service hardly 
exist. The inhabitants having no wants as individuals, have none as 
a community either. They require no schools, unless the religious 
establishments attached to the mosques may be honored with such 
a superlative appellation. They manage to live without the civilized 
superfluities of roads, bridges, and hospitals, except in some favored 
localities. In short they continue in the semi-barbarous state, 
attained ages ago by their sires, and so perfectly in accord with the 
boldest aspirations of the race that they do not see the good of going 
beyond. Yet with all their radical imperfections, the Turks preserved 
a certain manliness which kept them masters of their realm. Living 
among a variety of other races as backward as themselves, but less 
determined, although, perhaps, more intelligent, they managed to 
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assert their sway not by any weight the government brought to bear 
upon the subject, but by the self-assertion and innate aplomb of 
the individual Turk. Indolent but brave, the Turk always knows 
how to assert himself. Were the Ottoman Empire placed on an 
island in a distant sea, far away from the rest of the world, there can 
be no manner of doubt that, even in his present sleepy indifference, 
the descendant of the Saracens would still be more than a match for 
those living under his rule. 

But, in an evil hour, the ancestors of the living generation were 
imprudent enough to establish themselves in Europe. Stationary 
themselves and seemingly incapable of development, they absurdly 
located themselves in a quarter, not very civilized, but bordering up- 
on and intimately connected with countries partaking of the ordinary 
progressive propensities of European mankind. Servians and Bul- 
garians, Armenians and Greeks are only the outer fringe of European 
civilization, and centuries behind their neighbors; but, being Christians, 
contact: with Europe is opentothem. Their wealthy families have 
long been in the habit of sending sons to be educated at Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin. These on their return have had sufficient influence to 
scatter a few sparks of European enlightenment among their benight- 
ed brethren. They have established newspapers and schools for the 
select few; they have endeavored to do away with the barbarous 
habits of the million; and they have altogether striven to accustom 
their people to the idea that they are Europeans, superior to the 
Turk and sure to oust their uncompromising masters at some conve- 
nient moment. If these opinions have made uncommon progress 
the last thirty years, this is owing to an alliance between the educated 
few, who started them, and a different element of Rayah society for 
centuries on excellent terms with the Turk. I refer to the priests. 
Careless and proud as the Turk is, he allowed his Christian subjects 
to form separate communities under clerical control. The priests 
were not slow to take advantage of the permission given them and if 
the Pascha suled too little, the Bishop mostly governed too much. 
The system was so convenient to the clergy from a pecuniary point 
of view, that with the exception of rare intervals where a rebellion car- 
ried them away, the mitred Reverences stoutly sided with the unbe- 
lieving masters of the land. But the present generation has wit- 
nessed a change. Ever since the Emperor Nicholas methodically 
prepared for the conquest of Turkey, the connection existing between 
the holy. synod at St. Petersburg and the orthodox Bishops of the 
Ottoman Empire has been used to imbue the Rayah clergy with the 
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idea that the Turk will be sent away before long and that if they are 
wise and religious they will aid in the process. Nearly all the Rayah 
clergy being as barbarous and poor as their parishioners, without 
any claim to the rudiments of a literary education, it can not have 
been very difficult to make them transfer their allegiance, and convert 
them from instruments of the Sultan to tools of the Czar. Certain 
it is that the metamorphosis was quick, and, in the case of most ser- 
vants of the church, complete. Of course the political agitation kept 
up by the Russian agents, powerfully contributed to this end. For 
the last forty years every Russian consulship in Turkey has been the 
centre of a number of minor and unrecognized agencies, instilling the 
hope of coming liberation into the Rayah mind. Plenty of official 
documents, come to light in the course of time, acquaint us with the 
indefatigable burrowing of these political moles, and the views of 
other European statesmen upon the mining activity going on before 
their eyes. 

The Turks were slow to perceive the movement. Roused at last 
from their sleepy indolence, they behaved like Turks, committing out- 
rageous acts as is their wont whenever they leave their lair. What 
with the hatred engendered by repeated rebellion and repression, the 
relations between the dominant and subject race rapidly assumed the 
deplorable aspect they have worn of late. 

But, of late, not all Turks have relied upon cruelty for the main- 
tenance of their rule. Among the millions filling those extensive 
provinces between Euphrates and Danube, there gradually arose a 
small number of heterodox individuals. Boldly differing from the 
rest of their countrymen, these novel radicals declared there were 
other means than the sword, that might be employed in cementing 
the alarming fissures of the body politic. Either because they had 
ceased to believe in the Koran, or because they were intelligent 
enough to perceive that the infidels, in a mechanical age, could be 
vanquished only by infidel lore, the reformers insisted that the coun- 
try should be Europeanized. Successive sultans adopting this theory, 
it was forthwith put into practice and has been the recognized gov- 
ernment programme the last forty years. However, to apply the 
experiment to the masses soon proved impracticable: it is as impos- 
sible to convert a stone into a plant, a complete but barren thing into 
an imperfect but growing thing, as to induce an ordinary Turk to 
modify his habits, and admit the good of reform. With their 
activity thus unavoidably confined to the upper classes, the liberal 
sultans. who looked to foreign knowledge as a means of domestic 
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safety, speedily discovered that if their programme were to be 
carried out at all, the attempt could be made only in towns accessi- 
ble to European influence. They have since acted upon this prudent 
conviction, limiting the attempt at administrative and educational 
reform to Constantinople, Alexandria, Smyrna and a few other 
leading cities. Yet, it proved baneful in the extreme. However 
restricted in its area, the product of the innovation was potent 
enough to deprive the empire of its little remaining strength, and 
to accelerate its overthrow. That product was the modern Turk. 

Can you imagine a tiger in a dress coat? A dandy tiger, who, to 
crown the extravagance of his apparel, is deeply convinced that a 
swallow-tail is the only fitting garb for a fellow parsimoniously pro- 
vided by nature with only one dorsal excrescence, and that of wholly 
inelegant proportions? A tiger persuaded that it is unbecoming in 
him to bite, and that his ancestors were wrong in adhering to the 
practice, albeit that particular action of the maxillary bones has ever 
constituted the sole accomplishment of the race? Try to realize 
this monstrous quadruped, and you have an approximate idea of the 
_ modern Turk. Tolerant on principle, humane in theory, and civil- 
ized in intent, he advanced just far enough on the road to culture to 
divest himself of his ancient habits, but never reached the point 
where his new motives might be made serviceable. To render him 
European, more was required than to eschew murder. The Turk, to 
take rank with civilized men, ought to have accustomed himself to 
the tiresome task of thinking and working. He ought to have 
carried industry and agriculture beyond the primitive degree attained 
by his ancestors a thousand years ago. He ought to have ac- 
quainted himself with mechanical arts, and applied them to the 
thousand and one purposes for which they are indispensable in these 
modern days. He should have introduced schools, to wean the peo- 
ple from their savagery, and gradually break them in for the lenient 
yoke of the civilized state. He should have studied political and 
financial science, and turned results to account in the magnificent 
domain so long possessed without adequate profit. In short, he 
must have done a good many things he did not do, and is apparently 
incapable of doing. 

It soon became manifest that the entire reform consisted in 
giving a thousand young men of rank a smattering of French, 
and a vague idea of military tactics. In exchange for these 
feeble attainments, the sultans bartered their ancient remorseless 
energy, and the determination to cut down whosoever was not of 
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their race and belief. They paid too dear for their whistle. They 
ceased to be formidable, yet failed to render their people intelligent, 
industrious, and useful. They could no longer bring themselves to 
order the wholesale slaughter of Christians, yet omitted to render 
them so contented that they could safely dispense with butchery. 
They had their teeth drawn, without developing their brains. Add 
to this, that the theory on which this voluntary weakness was 
founded, was acknowledged only by the few men forming the govern- 
ment, or connected with it, and you will realize the denouément. 
While the government issued civilizatory decrees which it was too 
lazy to see carried out, the people, as ignorant and brutal as ever, 
foiled all attempts at innovation by simply holding fast to their 
ancient traditions. The sultan’s benevolent intentions were inten- 
tions only; but the blows dealt by the ordinary Turk hit as 
hard as ever. Thus the exotic philanthropy of the government 
issued in increased oppression of the subject race, without in any 
way benefiting master or serf. No doubt the government was 
sagacious enough to comprehend the discomfiture of their plans, 
but altogether too helpless to better matters. Conceive a cap- 
tain bawling to his crew, fighting while the ship is fast going 
down, and you have a picture of the modern Turk in the act of gov- 
erning his state. To perfect the unique cartoon, you must please 
suppose the captain lolling on his sofa in the midst of the uproar, 
with a couple of revolvers ready at hand, which principle and indo- 
lence forbid him to use. 

For a modern Turk, the late sultan was not a bad sovereign. 
His acquaintance with European manners and customs was certainly 
of the smallest; his French pitiable beyond conception; and his 
desire to learn and improve himself on a par with that of a Nubian 
slave. But he was deeply persuaded that Allah, who had allowed in- 
fidels to get on in the world, and become more powerful than believers, 
willed him to be a liberal sovereign, meting out even-handed justice 
to all his subjects alike, whatever their creed or race; and being a 
good humored, sleepy sort of man by nature, the part allotted him 
by circumstances suited him to aturn. He spent the greater part 
of his life in his bed, or his private theatre, gazing at native farces, 
and laughing immoderately at the coarse jests and stupid witticisms 
of the popular comedy. He every now and then, when the everlast- 
ing routine of enjoyment palled upon his imperial sensibilities, and 
he wished to distinguish himself as a man and a king, ascended the 
tight rope and performed to the delight of his applauding court in an 
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art which, in the ‘aspiring years of youth, it had been his pride to 
excel. But whenever these necessary avocations left him amoment’s 
leisure, he was not at all averse to tuck his feet under him, and 
gravely affix his signature to a majestic decree admonishing Paschas 
to be just and lenient. Thanks to the peculiar style of business pre- 
vailing in Turkey, many of these ordinances never left the palace 
precincts, but after passing through the hands of women, eunuchs, 
secretaries, and ministers—the order sanctioned by tradition—were 
lost in oblivion, or at least some out-of-the-way corner. For any 
good they could have done, all documents of this interesting class 
need never have been penned. However philanthropic the principles 
laid down in them, however grand and weighty the language in which 
they were couched, there were so many attempts at political poetry 
which nobody ever dreamed of translating into the prose of adminis- 
trative practice. Whatever axioms the sultan might be pleased to 
inculcate, the law of the land remained Koran and Shariat, the former 
the religious, the latter the political code of Islam. This law makes 
it a sacred duty for believers to maltreat non-believers, and stifle 
complaint, forbids the courts to admit Christian witnesses against 
Mohammedans. This law never having been superseded, and the 
most liberal sultans never having had the power to think of super- 
seding it against the will of their Mohammedan subjects, what 
could their one phraseology avail? So while Abdul-Aziz went on 
snoring, laughing, dancing and singing, the subversive forces at work 
continued their fatal activity until the crisis arrived. Mismanage- 
ment, barbarism, religious and national hatred prepared the catas- 
trophe ; foreign influence using the Turk’s own weapon against him 
dealt the blow. 

. Turkey’s evil genius is Russia. Having repeatedly failed in her 
endeavors to do away with Turkey, her plans this time are laid with 
uncommon sagacity, and promoted by a rare coincidence of favorable 
circumstances. Let us retrace our steps. Only twenty-five years 
ago the determined opponent of German unity, Russia as a prelimi- 
nary to a new oriental enterprise, has lately contributed towards the . 
revival of the Germanic empire. In this she aimed at weakening 
Austria, her antagonist in the Crimean war, who could not but be 
greatly injured by that exclusion from Germany, which must be the 
necessary consequence of Germany’s reunion under Prussian auspices. 
But as good luck would have it, Russia obtained more than she went 
in for. Austria was excluded from Germany, and left to her own 
devices. Upon this, France, deeming it expedient to interfere with 
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the strengthening of the Teutonic commonwealth, attacked Germany 
and being defeated, has now but one idea—revenge. So not only 
was Austria deprived of the influence she derived from her former 
connection with Germany, but France, biding her time until the Ger- 
man quarrel can be advantageously renewed, is in the meantime nec- 
essarily indifferent to the East, or as far as she cares for it at all, is 
simply anxious to oblige Russia to secure her help against Germany. 
To neglect such an opening the Russian diplomatists must either 
have changed their policy, or else have lost the cunning that has 
long distinguished that branch of the imperial service. Neither being 
the case, the Oriental question has been set a-going once more. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the campaign was opened in a 
fashion which allows official Russia to play the spectator, and will 
only render it necessary for her to become a responsible agent, should 
Servia and Montenegro, her tools and effective representatives on the 
theatre of war, prove incompetent for the task entrusted to them. 
For this purpose the ground was dressed by long and patient toil. 
Servia and Montenegro were provided with the means required to 
raise their armies to a respectable figure. The feelings of the Rayah 
were kept up to the desired pitch. The Européan press was made to 
resound with the statement that Russia had mended her ways and 
would never again touch the East. When all was ready, Servia and 
Montenegro sent their men—out of uniform of course—across the 
frontier, where, reinforced by rebel subjects of the Porte, they began 
the war. Were not the Porte under the tutelage of the Powers, she 
would have resented these proceedings and rewarded Servia and 
Montenegro without delay; as it was, she only applied to the powers 
for permission to ward off her enemies, and failing to obtain the 
license asked for, submitted to an attack she was not at liberty to 
repel. The veto of the powers was the natural result of Russia’s 
preponderance at a time when Austria was impotent to resist, 
France anxious to oblige the Czar, and Germany compelled to prevent 
a Russo-French alliance being formed at her expense. The Servo- 
Montenegrines being thus in a position to choose the hour and place 
of attack, and to retreat to unassailable territory, whenever they 
chose, the Turks found it impossible to put the rebellion down. 
After this ingenious game had been going on for a twelvemonth, 
Russia, who had all along seconded the operations of the Servo- 
Montenegrines by desiring the Sultan to accord the rebel provinces 
a sort of semi-independent position, thought the moment had come 
to repeat her demand emphatically. Her wishes were embodied in 
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a document called the Berlin Memorandum, from its having been 
concerted at Berlin during a conference of the Austrian and Prussian 
chancellors with Prince Bismarck. Germany on this occasion as on 
some preceding ones helped Austria to blunt the edge of the Russian 
demands; but as she could not safely go beyond a certain point in 
her opposition, unless she was prepared to break with the Czar, the 
main features of the Memorandum after the conference were the 
same as originally devised at St. Petersburg. At this juncture Eng- 
land who had so long kept aloof, found it indispensable to interfere. 
To the invitation to affix her signature to the Memorandum she 
replied by a pointed no and the dispatch of a powerful squadron to 
the immediate vicinity of Constantinople. Her resolve forthwith 
produced consequences. The dormant Sultan was dethroned by the 
more energetic among the ministers. Having lived in the fear of 
Russia since the overthrow of France by Germany, the poor man, 
when the contents of the Memorandum were confidentially brought 
to his cognizance by England, displayed an unmistakable inclination 
to yield. The British ambassador who had been instructed to ac- 
quaint His Majesty with the doings of the Powers, before the formal 
delivery of the new appeal, speedily discovered his government were 
mistaken in hoping that the Sultan would indorse their disapproval 
of the step. However urgently Sir Henry Elliott might represent 
the inexpediency of making concessions sure to result in the disinte- 
gration of the state, the arguments used by General Ignatieff, the 
outspoken champion of the Muscovite interest, proved the stronger. 
A weak-minded denizen of the harem, as he had been all his life, the 
Sultan was sufficiently oriental to know a strong man when he saw 
him. He told his ministers in so many words that there was no use 
in disappointing the Czar. He swore he had the greatest respect for 
the queen of England, and would be delighted to take her advice, if 
she would only purvey him with anything like the number of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery, the Czar might eventually marshal against his 
frontiers. He wound up by bluntly declaring that he would accept 
the Memorandum, as he had no alternative; that he would not allow 
another piastre to be spent in armaments which were utterly super- 
fluous, as they could never be extensive enough to enable him to cope 
with his enemy; and that he wished to be left in peace and spared 
unnecessary bother. 

This declaration put a period to the Sultan’s existence. The 
ministers finding that he meant what he said, a few of the more de- 
termined among them perceived the necessity of acting without 
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delay. Though forcible removal from the throne had fallen into dis- 
use since the beginning of the century, there was nothing to prevent 
the revival of the practice in the present emergency. The Sultan’s 
apathy and subservience to the foreigner had roused the indignation 
of his subjects. His luxurious seclusion in the palace had deprived 
him of the opportunity of gaining a hold on the army; and though 
he certainly had some personal friends in the navy—the only institu- 
tion in which he had ever displayed the slightest interest—it was 
easy for the conspirators to finish the indolent recluse long before the 
sailors could come to the rescue. With all Mohammedan Constanti- 
nople against him, it was evident that a single company sufficed to 
abolish the King of Kings, the irresponsible lord of life and death in 
an Empire of 25,000,000. These circumstances once realized, the 
conspirators allowed no grass to grow under their feet. They began 
by practically ignoring His Majesty's occupancy of the throne. De- 
spite the announcement of his Imperial will to do as he was bid by his 
imperious adversary, the three resolute ministers at the head of the 
movement determined on an opposite course. They did not speak 
to His Majesty any more upon the subject. They did not assemble 
the divan, or great council of state, which, including all former min- 
isters residing in the capital, absurdly represents the contradictory 
opinions of the last twenty-five years. They simply ordered the 
Turkish ambassadors at St. Petersburg, Vienna and Berlin to in- 
form the sovereigns to which they were accredited that the Turkish 
government having been acquainted by England with the contents 
of the famous Memorandum, thought it to the interest of all parties 
to lose no time in declaring that they rejected the demands of the 
Northern powers and that they hoped they would not be treated to 
the indignity of receiving such demands embodied in an official doc- 
ument. Before people at St. Petersburg could recover from their 
surprise at this unwonted independence, Abdul-Aziz had been 
jostled from the throne. As foreseen a single company had been 
competent to upset the law of inheritance. Early in the morning 
Mehemet Rushdi, one of the conspirators, accompanied by the 
Sheik el Islam, or grand priest of the realm, had entered the apart- 
ments of the unsuspecting monarch. Awake from sleep, his princi- 
pal occupation, the Sultan angrily entered the room in which his uni- 
timely visitors were awaiting him. His vituperations were cut short 
by the worthy sheik stepping forward, and in the name of the reli- 
gion he served, pronouncing the Sultan as unworthy to bear the 
Caliph’s title and dignity. Having thus been divested of his ecclesi- 
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astical rank as the head of el Islam, the Sultan was quickly informed 
by Mehemet Rushdi, that as he had ceased to be a Caliph there was 
no reason why he should be allowed to remain a Sultan. He had 
betrayed the country and must give place to a better man. At this 
strange address the Sultan clapped his hands to inform his women 
servants to inform the eunuchs to inform the chamberlains to inform 
the officers of the guard, that he desired his interlocutors should be 
hung. Nothing daunted by the terrific intimation, Mehemet Rushdi 
opened the window and pointed at the company drawn up in the 
palace yard. In another moment, the Sultan was forcibly removed 
from the room and hurried down to the shore where a couple of Kaiks 
were in attendance. With him the Valide, or dowager Sultana, ac- 
cording to Turkish custom the only person of political importance in 
the Imperial family, was bundled off. The melancholy procession 
flanked by several boats filled with armed men, immediately made for 
a solitary kiosk at the water-side, at some distance from the capital. 
There the deposed sovereign conforming to the time honored usages 
of his race, died soon after. 

A few hours after his dethronement, the guns of Tophane announced 
the accession of Murat V. the nephew and legitimate heir of the de- 
posed monarch. Simultaneously with this striking advertisement for 
the benefit of the million, the representatives of the foreign powers 
had the change of sovereign officially notified to them in a few 
laconic lines. 

The blow dealt by the conspirators partially thwarted the Rus- 
sian scheme. With the general condition of Europe all in her favor, 
Russia this time had intended to act through proxy. As we have 
seen, one of the substitutes employed for this useful purpose was the 
Servo-Montenegrine people, whom she enabled to fight Turkey on 
terms gradually exhausting the resources of so disorderly and ill- 
managed a concern; the other substitute acting in behalf of the 
Czar, was no less a personage than the Sultan himself. What with 
the Servo-Montenegrines being allowed to attack the Turks with 
impunity, and poor Abdul-Aziz being frightened into enduring these 
unequal conditions of warfare, Russia might reasonably hope to 
shatter the rickety fabric of the Oriental State, and after a few 
months more, obtain the fruition of her desires. If, in accordance 
with the Berlin Memorandum, the Sultan could have been prevailed 
upon to accord Bosnia and Herzegovina a semi-independent position, 
which would have made the Rayah interest paramount in those prin- 
cipalities, an immense step would have been made towards the goal. 
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Even if Bosnia and Herzegovina were not allowed the extensive 
privileges conceded to Servia, Roumania, Egypt, and other feuda- 
tories of the Porte, their conversion into Sclavonic and orthodex 
lands, on any terms, would have made the overthrow of the Turkish 
element in Europe a question of a few years. With this result 
Russia might have been well satisfied to close the present campaign, 
leaving the future to take care of itself. But alas! just when she 
raised her hand to pluck the fruit, an envious breeze wafted it beyond 
reach. The obliging Sultan went to the solitary kiosk, and his suc- 
cessor, a mere cypher, but attached to the powerful unit of a resolute 
cabinet, would not consent to be harassed to death without resenting 
the process. The re-modeled cabinet left no doubt as to their pur- 
pose of going to war with Servia and Montenegro, if Servia and 
Montenegro did not cease to fight Turkey by means of “insurgent 
bands.” 

When the news of the Turkish catastrophe arrived at Ems, 
whither the Russian emperor had retired with his diplomatic retinue 
from Berlin, such was the impression produced upon the illustrious 
visitor of the Rhenish Spa, that vague rumors of mobilization and 
war flew through the European press. But the Russian cabinet were 
not so easily diverted from their new and improved method of deal- 
ing with the East. To relapse into a sequel to the Crimean war 
would have been a blunder unworthy of a Gortchakoff. The Prince 
Chancellor at once determined that he would not again unsheath 
the sword at the risk of bringing other powers into the field; or at 
any rate, would not embark in the venture as long as a more lenient 
and guarded, albeit more gradual means, were at his disposal. 

If the emancipation of the Rayah could not be obtained wholly 
without war, there was still an intermediate step between rebellion, 
fomented by Servo-Montenegrines, and the dread contingency of 
Moscow taking the field. The Servo-Montenegrines might combine 
for a common and avowed attack. No doubt such a step, as it might 
bring matters to a crisis, involved the risk of inducing foreign inter- 
ference. Yet the peril was infinitesimally small. 

After all, what had happened? And what was likely to happen ? 
Now, as before, Servia and Montenegro, being identified with Rus- 
sia, were nearly as safe as Russia. France, looking upon the Czar 
as a possible ally against Germany, was not likely to forfeit 
the good-will of her wished-for friend by opposing his clients. 
Austria, herself a sort of Turkey, with half a dozen contending 
nationalities endeavoring to burst the hoops which bind the impe- 
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rial staves together, forms an unhappy barrel, and has to look after 
her own cohesion rather than the solidity of neighboring concerns. 
As the Austrian government suspect their German subjects of wish- 
ing for reunion with the Teutonic Empire, and their Croato-Servians 
to go in for eventual absorption by an independent Servia of the 
future, it is only natural they should endeavor to avoid the former 
contingency rather than the latter, Germans being so much more ina 
position to act and think for themselves than Servo-Croats. Dread- 
ing to be given up by Russia to Germany were she to oppose Russia, 
Austria prefers to allow the Czar to shorten her existence by the 
establishment of a Slavonic commonwealth on her southern frontiers 
rather than provoke his Muscovite majesty into authorizing her 
brother neighbors to make short work of her decrepit limbs. Whether 
this Northern neighbor could be tempted to do anything of the kind 
is another question; but the suspicion exists at Vienna, and regulates 
the conduct of the powers that be on the Danube. 

Both .France and Austria being thus rendered harmless to 
Russia, there remain Germany and England to be taken into 
account. Germany has her hands impeded, though not perhaps 
actually fettered, by a prudent regard for French vagaries in the 
direction of the Rhenish frontier; while England, though she may 
create serious difficulties, is hardly enough of a continental power 
to wish to engage in single-handed contest with millions of Russian 
troops. This calculation being carefully gone through at Ems, the 
sum total was drawn without much ado. The Servo-Montenegrines 
could be safely allowed to have an avowed fling at the Porte. If 
victorious they would not be denied reward; if defeated there would 
still be no peril of their position being impaired by the triumphant 
Turk. With the rest of Europe divided against itself, Russia would 
be strong enough to prevent any such result without jeopardizing 
security. ; 

Accordingly Russia neither mobilized nor betrayed any anger 
under the infliction. She had placed her cavalry and horse artillery 
on a war footing as early as a year ago, and considered this a suffi- 
cient precaution under the reassuring circumstances of the case. But 
she at once shaped the diplomatic situation after her will. The new 
Sultan at the advice of England, proclaimed a six weeks’ truce to give 
the insurgents time to return to their allegiance. The insurgents 
declined the proposition. They were irresponsible agents, and, with- 
drawing to Servo-Montenegrine territory, could not be brought to 
book. The new Sultan, too, caused Servia to be asked, ina summary 
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style, what she meant by arming and lining her frontiers with troops. 
To this Prince Milan was made to reply courteously that he meant 
nothing in particular, that he only wished to protect his country from 
catching the revolutionary epiden. unhappily raging on the other 
side of the frontier, and that he was and would forever remain the 
most obedient and humble servant of his liege lord. This letter was 
indispensable to give Servia time to complete her armaments. The 
Russian officers sent to Servia having reported that she required a 
good many more horses and cannon before she could trust herself to 
take the field, time must be gained to make up for the deficiency. 
To secure this end, Russia likewise consented to defer presenting the 
Berlin Memorandum at Constantinople. 

+ Yet, even in the eleventh hour, the wish to coerce the Sultan by 
mere threats, survived at St. Petersburg. While cannon and horses 
were being sent to Servia via Roumania, the Servian government, 
contrary to the primary rules of the military art, considered it politic 
to announce the progress of their preparations daily in the papers. 
As if the Commander-in-chief were intent upon making all the world 
and his wife his confidant, the most detailed intelligence was vouch- 
safed to us by that communicative individual on the eve of the W&r. 
To-day, this regiment took the oath. To-morrow, that battalion was 
dispatched to the frontier. The day after, that brigade would be 
withdrawn from a certain village and placed in another locality, dis- 
tinctly pointed out to the inquisitive reader. When all this was of 
no avail and the Turk would not be intimidated, by literary cam- 
paigning, a war manifesto was allowed to transpire without being 
actually published. Only when the obtuse Mohammedan ignored 
even this crowning achievement of the hostile pen, was the lurking 
manifesto exposed to the public gaze and the Turkish frontier really 
crossed by bona fide battalions. 

Since then we have had the oft announced spectacle of a Servo-Tur- 
kish conflict. As yet it is no more than a guerilla war on a grand 
scale. The Turkish commanders having in the preceding unavowed 
hostilities surrounded the principality with a continuous line of mili- 
tary posts, the Servian troops had to be divided into half a dozen 
corps to prevent the country being overrun by flying columns of the 
enemy. But the Servo-Montenegrine forces can not be estimated 
higher than 100,000, so that, making the necessary allowance for 
reserves, etc., the average strength of each operating detachment 
may be set down at 12,000 or so. Of the war bulletins published by 
either party, it would be hard to speak with too little respect. Num- 
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berless are the encounters blazoned forth by the remorseless tele- 

; frightful the heaps of slain piled up by the cruel wires. 
While both parties agree in this harrowing particular, they differ 
strangely in the distribution of the corpses, thereby reiterating the 
remarkable exploit of the Kilkenny cats, who ate each other up all 
but the tips of their tails. The more forcibly to palm this sort of 
intelligence upon the world, independent correspondents are shut 
out from the camp, or if they venture to take a sly peep at the 
troops, shot at. However, we have proof irrefragable, that the 
mathematical axiom treating of contradictions that nullify each 
other, applies to politics as well. On the showing of both parties, 
neither has made any way. Thus far the slight advantages gained 
at one point by the Turk are counterbalanced by others won in 
another quarter by the “Srb.”” Unfortunately, however, it is only 
too certain that the flying columns sent out by either party are mur- 
dering villagers right and left. In Bulgaria, the price of a Rayah 
girl has gone down to.a couple of dollars, so overstocked is the slave 
market. 

The Emperor of Russia, having on his way to Ems visited his 
ugcle of Berlin, on his return journey, had a counterbalancing inter- 
view with his friendly adversary of Austria at the chateau of Reich- 
stadt, in Bohemia. On this occasion Austria, in her name as well as 
in that of Germany, offered to mediate between Russia and England. 
Russia needs no mediation, seeing that Servia still holds her own; 
but the Russian statesmen were too wise not to oblige Austria by the 
acceptance of her proposal, provided a counter proposition of theirs 
should be acceded to by their Vienna friends. In consequence of the 
arrangement concluded at Reichstadt, Russia will kindly see what can 
be done to stay the progress of the war, and to iriduce the Servo- 
Montenegrines to content themselves with an installment upon their 
demands; while Austria, to show her gratitude for these amicable 
intentions, has closed the harbor of Klek against the Turks. This 
harbor being the principal access to Herzegovina for the Turkish 
troops, it is likely that things in another month will assume an aspect 
which will enable Russia to close the war. Russia has learned how to 
eat her artichokes leaf by leaf, and is satisfied with a small piece at 
a time. 



























LORD MACAULAY.’ 


HIS book has been so widely read and so widely reviewed that 
it seems at first sight hard to say anything about it which every 
one.has not heard or thought of already. It has undoubtedly raised 
the character of Lord Macaulay in public esteem. His literary repu- 
tation is still fresh. But his political reputation, like that of all men 
who do not hold the very first rank in politics, was beginning to fade 
out of memory. His written biography now comes opportunely to 
bring it back to life. And to what we all remember and to what 
some of us are beginning to forget, these volumes add what none of 
us have had any chance of knowing except Lord Macaulay’s personal 
friends. The author was known and the statesman was known; but 
the man himself was less known than most men whose names were so 
familiar. The personal and private character of Lord Macaulay is 
now revealed to the world for the first time. There is no man whose 
writings have a more distinct literary character of their own; but he 
was not one of those writers who let the whole man stand forth in 
their writings. We now know what before we had no means of 
knowing, how amiable and charming the eloquent speaker, the clearest 
and most fascinating of narrators, was in private and domestic life. 
All this we learn for the first time from Mr. Trevelyan’s life of his 
uncle, and besides what we learn of the uncle we learn also something 
of the nephew. Mr. Trevelyan has to be most unreservedly congrat- 
ulated on having successfully performed one of the most difficult of 
tasks, the task of telling the world neither too much nor too little of 
the inner life of a near kinsman. 

It would be unfair to write anything calling itself a review of 
Lord Macaulay’s life without saying at least this much of the general 
impression which the book gives, both of its subject and of its author. 
But all this and much more has been often said already. I propose, 
in speaking of Lord Macaulay’s life so late in the day, to say some- 
thing of some points in his literary character which may not stand out 

1 The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, M. P. 
In Two Volumes, London: Longmans & Co, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1876, 
VOL, I11.—44 
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so clearly on the surface. And, as one who has been himself occupied 
with another part—though a widely different part—of the same great 
subject, I may perhaps be allowed, in a writing which is not anony- 
mous, to say a few words to set forth the deep debt of gratitude 
which I at least feel and which every student or writer of any period 
of English history ought to feel towards him. Macaulay doubtless 
had his faults—we could find that out without the carpings of men 
beside whose literary and moral errors his greatest faults seem his 
merits—but, be his faults what they may, he is none the less entitled 
to be looked up to by all of us as a master and a model. 

First of all, Macaulay is a model of style—of style not merely as 
a kind of literary luxury, but of style in its practical aspect. When 
I say that he is a model of style, I do not mean that it is wise in any 
writer to copy Macaulay’s style, to try to write something that 
might be mistaken for Macaulay’s writing. So to do is not to follow 
in the steps of a great writer, but merely to imitate his outward 
manner. So to do is not the part of a disciple, but the part of an 
ape. But every one who wishes to write clear and pure English will 
do well to become, not Macaulay’s ape, but Macaulay’s disciple. 
Every writer of English will do well, not only to study Macaulay’s 
writings, but to bear them in his mind, and very often to ask him- 
self, not whether his writing is like Macaulay’s writing, but whether 
his writing is such as Macaulay would have approved. I know at 
least what my own experience is. It is for others to judge whether 
I have learned of Macaulay the art of being clear; I at least learned 
from Macaulay the duty of trying to be clear. And I learned that, 
in order to be clear, there were two main rules to be followed. I 
learned from Macaulay that if I wished to be understood by others, 
or indeed by myself, I must avoid, not always long sentences—for 
long sentences may otten be pertectiy ciear—put involved, com- 
plicated, parenthetical sentences. I learned that I must avoid 
sentences crowded with relatives and participles; sentences in which 
things are not so much directly stated as impliéd in some dark and 
puzzling fashion. I learned, also, never to be afraid of using the 
same word or name over and over again, if by that means anything 
could be added to clearness or force. Macaulay never goes.on, like 
some writers, talking about “the former” and “the latter,” “he, 
she, it, they,” through clause after clause, while his reader has to 
look back to see which of several persons it is that is so darkly 
referred to. No doubt a pronoun, like any other word, may often 
be repeated with advantage, if it is perfectly clear who is meant by 
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the pronoun, And with Macaulay's pronouns it is always perfectly 
clear who is meant by them. Then, as to his choice of words; here 
and there I myself might perhaps think that a Romance word might 
well be changed for a Teutonic word. Certainly no one can charge 
Macaulay with what is called pedantry or purism, in a Teutonic 
direction, or in any direction. Still, where I might wish to change 
one word in Macaulay, I might wish to change ten or a hundred in 
most other writers. Macaulay never uses a word which, whatever 
might be its origin, had not really taken root in the language; he 
has no vulgarisms, no new-fangled or affected expressions; no man 
was ever so clear from the vice of thrusting in foreign words into an 
English sentence. One sees this in such small matters as the 
accurate way in which he always uses foreign titles. He speaks for 
instance of the “ Duke of Maine,” the “Count of Avaux,” while in 
many other writers one sees the vulgarisms of the Court Circular, 
“Duke de Maine,” “ Duc de Maine,” perhaps “ Duc of Maine,” 
alternating with one another through whole pages. He explains in 
one of his Essays that “ Abbé” is to be used because the English 
form “ Abbot” would give a wrong meaning; but he would probably 
have said, if asked, that there was no more reason to talk of a 
“ Duc” of Maine than there was to talk about a “Roi” of France. 
And as he speaks of people in English, so he also spells them in 
English. ‘“ Louis,” “ Jean,” “Guillaume,” in an English sentence 
will never be found in his accurate pages. 

In short, Macaulay never allows himself for a moment to be care- 
less, vulgar, or slipshod. Every person and every thing is called by 
the right name and no other. And because he did all this, because 
he wrote such clear and well chosen English that the printer’s reader 
himself never had to read his sentences twice over, therefore men 
who can not write as he could, talk glibly of his “ mannerism” and 
so forth. Every body, I suppose, must have some manner; Lord 
Macaulay had a good manner and not a bad one, and therefore he is 
found fault with. 

Without, therefore, recommending any one to imitate Macaulay’s 
manner or the manner of any one, I do say that in all this, Macaulay 
has left to every writer of English an example which every writer of 
English will do well to follow. The care which Macaulay took to write 
before all things good and clear English, may be followed by writers 
who make no attempt to imitate his style, and who may be led by 
nature to some quite different style of their own. Many styles 
which are quite unlike one another, may all be equally good; but no 
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style can be good which does not use pure and straightforward 
English. No style can be good where the reader has to read a sen- 
tence twice over to find out its meaning. In these ways the writings 
of Macaulay may be a direct model to writers and speakers whose 
natural taste, whose subject, or whose audience, may lead them to a 
style quite unlike his. In every language and in every kind of writ- 
ing, purity of speech and clearness of expression must be the first 
virtues of all. 

I have paid this tribute to one whom I never saw, but whom in 
many ways I have come to look on as a master. I wish now to go on 
and say something as to the evidence which these volumes supply as 
to the extent and nature of Macaulay’s reading and scholarship, both 
in the direct historical field and in others. His choice of subjects and 
his treatment of them, tells us a good deal as to what he had studied 
and what he had not. But the Life and Letters, while they consid. 
erably enlarge, do not at all contradict the notion which we should 
draw from his writings. We should learn from his writings that he 
had pried into almost every corner of the literature and history of 
the last three hundred years. How thoroughly he had both at his 
fingers’ ends is plain from the kind of things which he takes for 
granted, the kind of things which he seeks quite naturally, and with- 
out a touch of affectation, to expect that everybody knew. There 
are crowds of allusions and references in his writings, which even a 
well-read man, unless he is a special student of the matter in hand, is 
not likely at once to understand. I am now speaking purely of inci- 
dental references ; the matter which he has immediately in hand he 
always expounds so that the very dullest can not fail to understand. 
And this kind of obscurity of reference, though obscurity is too hard 
a name for it, is perfectly consistent with clearness of style. The 
sentence, as a sentence, is perfectly clear; only we do not know the 
particular story or saying referred to. Some people I know, feel 
themselves wronged when they come to any allusion which they do 
not understand. My own feeling when I come to an allusion in Ma- 
caulay which I do not understand, is that the writer has paid me a 
higher compliment than I deserve. I feel ashamed that I do not 
know what he means, and I try as soon as possible to find out. It is 
easy to see from Macaulay’s references of this kind, that the history 
and literature of which his mind was full, was the history and litera- 
ture of modern Europe and of the old days of Greece and Italy. In 
both of these he is clearly at home, though perhaps not at home in 
exactly the same way. In the intermediate periods he is clearly not 
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at home. With medizval history and literature, with the single 
exception of those of the Italian commonwealths, he is plainly not 
familiar. The references which he makes to them are much fewer 
in number and much less to the purpose when they are made. Of 
the first thousand years of English history he shows no sign of any 
knowledge greater than what was needed to make him understand 
the last three or four hundred years. There is no sign of his having 
worked at the earlier history or the earlier literature for its own sake. 
And yet the introductory sketch of the earlier English history with 
which his great work opens, is a very remarkable piece of writing. 
We must remember that it is now nearly thirty years old, and that 
a great deal has been done in those thirty years, of which Macaulay 
could not possibly know anything. But it is worth noting that his 
first volumes appeared in the same year as Kemble’s “Saxons in 
England.” In that introduction it is not hard to find exaggerations, 
and even positive mistakes. For the earliest times of English his- 
tory, he clearly had no great love. The times which followed he 
looked at, not unnaturally, with the eyes of the school of Scott and 
Thierry. He fancied that the distinction between Norman and 
Englishman after the Conquest lasted much longer, and was much 
sharper while it lasted, than it really was. But for all this Macaulay 
thoroughly took in the true aspect of the long series of ages over 
which he ran so lightly. His sketch shows a thorough grasp of the 
order of causes and events, and of the bearing which the events of 
one age had on the next. Though Macaulay had clearly never 
minutely studied the earlier English history, yet’ he dealt with it as 
an historian, as a man who had gained the power of dealing with any 
period of history. His position with regard to the times before his 
own period was very different from that of men who tell us that they 
took to writing history for want of something else to do. Such men 
naturally remain in the blackness of darkness as to all times before 
the arbitrary point at which they begin at once their writings and 
their studies. But in this sketch Macaulay shows the grasp which 
the true historian has even over the times which he has not studied 
in detail. The process of thoroughly mastering certain periods, at 
once in their broad outline and in their minutest detail, gives him a 
power over other periods. His practice gives him a kind of tact by 
which he can see his way through what without that tact would be a 
mere maze, a tact which enables him to grasp boldly, truly and firmly 
the broad outlines of an age, the working of causes and effects, even in 
a time when he is by no means master of the details, and where he may 
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even here and there make mistakes in the details. This power was 
never more strikingly shown than in Macaulay’s introductory sketch 
of English history. He seems, as it were, to have put forth his hand, 
and to have instinctively grasped such parts of the subject as were 
needful to an introduction of his own subject. The feat is no small 
one. To have accomplished it is at least as clear a sign of true his- 
toric power as to have dealt as he did deal with the times of which 
he was thoroughly master. 

When we turn to the account of his studies which is given in the 
Life and Letters, the facts very much bear out the theory which we 
should have formed from his writings. In one point indeed our 
notion of his studies is enlarged. The classical references in his 
writings are frequent, and commonly to the point. But they would 
hardly prepare us for the life-long devotion to Latin, and still more 
to Greek literature, which we find revealed in the Life. Macaulay is 
always reading his Greek books, reading them over and over again. 
Unless it were reading the novels of a time a little before his own, 
there seems to be no kind of reading in which he more thoroughly 
delighted. His comments on his studies of this kind are always 
worth the notice of any scholar. He thoroughly appreciated and 
estimated at their right value the historians of old Greek and Roman 
days. And yet there is a kind of feeling that very little came of all 
this Greek and Latin reading. It is wonderful that among all his 

_ essays, there is not one directly devoted to any Greek or Roman 
subject. And it is clear that he had not learned to connect the two 
worlds in which he walked. He leaped from the fourth century to 
the sixteenth. It must be remembered that he was a man of the 
eighteenth century, though certainly born very near to the verge of 
the nineteenth. And he had something of the eighteenth century 
contempt for medieval times and things hanging about him. He 
sometimes refers to them in a way which is quite uncalled for, and 
which shows how slight his knowledge of them was. He is content 
to repeat popular estimates, popular comparisons, and yet, even when 
he is wrong in his fact, his reference would commonly have plenty 
of point if only his fact were corrected. Thus he speaks in one of 
his essays of “the most abject driveler among the later Carlovirig- 
ians.” Here is a popular estimate assumed without examination. 
The later Karlings were anything but drivelers. The epithet is 
always as much out of place when applied to Lewis from beyond sea, 
as it would be if it were applied to the great emperor himself. But 
simply change the dynasty, put Meraings instead of Karlings, and 
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the illustration as an illustration is perfectly to the point. He reads 
Ammianus and comments, as every reader of Ammianus must, on 
the strange position of a historian whose matter by itself would place 
him in the highest rank, while his style by itself would place him in 
the lowest rank. The character of Ammianus Macaulay sees per- 
fectly ; but he makes a rather unlucky illustration when he says that 
his style would disgrace a monk of the tenth century. Had Macau- 
lay read the writings of many monks of the tenth century? I cer- 
tainly can not call up any whose style is the least like that of Am- 
mianus. The style of Dudo who was not a monk, is quite as bad as 
that of Ammianus, but it is not the least like it. So again, in one 
of his letters he makes a casual contemptuous reference to “ saints 
like Dunstan and Thomas Becket.” It is plain that he had not got 
beyond the merest popular notion of those two great men. Of the 
minister of Gadred and Gadgar; of the great Chancellor who made 
the chancellorship of England what it has ever since been, he clearly 
had no notion whatever. So he compares Aéschylus and Milton, and 
rules that the Satan of Milton was not borrowed from the Prometheus 
of AEschylus. It does not occur to him to think what were the relations 
between the Satan of Milton and the Satan of Cedmon. He goes 
through the Loire country, and his earliest memories seem to begin 
with Francis the First. It might be too much to expect him to 
think of Herbert Wake’s day or Geoffrey Martel; but surely the 
first memory from Englishmen in that historic land should be the 
memory of the mighty lawgiver of England, who was born at Le 
Mare and who died at Chinon. 

It is much the same in speaking of contemporary men. He often 
mentions John Allen; but he mentions him only as a hanger-on at 
Holland House, who put up with all Lady Holland’s whims. We 
see no sign of the great scholar who first taught what fo/k/and and book- 
land really were. Yet Allen was a fellow worker on the Edinburgh 
Review, whose writings, if less brilliant, are certainly not less instruct- 
ive than his own. So he once speaks of Kemble as a candidate for 
the History chair at Cambridge. The choice, it seems, lay between 
Kemble and Sir Jere Stephen; and Macaulay, who declined the 
professorship himself, speaks of the difficulty of being just between 
the two. Yet Stephen only wrote some pretty essays; Kemble is 
one of the giants of ancient English learning. 

One little point strikes with regard to Macaulay’s Greek studies. 
He did not like Mr. Grote to call Odyssus Odyssus and Poseidon 
Poseidon. That little dislike explains a great deal. It shows the 
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kind of position which Greek learning held with him as play rather 
than work. It isthe feeling of the man who enjoys Greek literature, 
who thoroughly understands Greek, but who has not grasped the rela- 
tive place of Greek history and literature in the general history of the 
world. To Grote Greek history was work ; to Macaulay it hardly was. 
To say Neptune when Poseidon is meant is simply to confound two 
distinct mythologies. It is plain that, or then rather, Macaulay was 
pre-scientific. 

Yet he was a great scholar, a great writer, a great historian, a 
great man. Those who can most clearly see his real faults are those 
who know his writings best, and who therefore admire them most. 
And those who know them best and admire them most will also be 
the first to mark what can not fairly be called faults, those gaps in 
the way of looking at things which belong to the man and his time, 
as other gaps of the same kind doubtless belong to other men and 
other times. Macaulay is a man who already belongs to a past age; 
but without such men in past ages, the present age could not have 
been what they have helped to make it. 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HisToRY OF THE UNITED STATEs.'— 
This is in many respects a most remarkable book. It is remarkable in its 
plan, which was one scarcely to be looked for from a person foreign alike 
by birth and by education, to the people and the institutions of the coun- 
try, for it embraces a full and somewhat minute examination of our political 
history from its very dawn, such as could only be made after thorough study, 
not merely of the leading actors, but of some persons also in themselves 
unimportant except as circumstances gave them ‘consequence. But diffi- 
cult as was the task, the preparation for it has been of a character and 
thoughtfulness such as probably no other man of equal ability has ever 
possessed. With rare natural abilities, and a large acquaintance with the 
political history of other countries, Dr. von Holst came to this country soon 
after the close of our civil war, and devoted several years toa laborious and 
careful study of its institutions and their development. A superficial view 
was foreign to his scholarly habits and earnest nature ; and how diligently he 
labored at his task, there is abundant evidence in the numerous references 
to books, pamphlets, reports, letters and speeches, embracing almost every 
publication of note in our political history, and many of less note. As he 
frankly avows in the preface to this edition, he had much to unlearn as 
well as to learn. “ Without being fully conscious of it, I expected to find 
in everything something particular, quite different from what was known to 
me either by study or by personal observation; and this, all the books I had 
read had failed to distinctly show me as a mistake which could not but be 
fatal to the success of my studies. That I at last became aware of the 
mistake, is the explanation of the claim raised before, that I have studied 
and written with more soberness of mind than any of my predecessors. 
And I beg leave to add that, after this veil had dropped from my eyes, my 
interest in the subject assumed quite a new character; from that moment 
it was decided that I had found the principal task of my life, as a student 
and as a writer, for it is the work of a life-time I have undertaken. Now 


1 “ The Constitutional and Political History of the United States :” By Dr. H. von Holst, 
Professor at the University of Freiberg. Translated from the German by John J. Lalor and 
Alfred B, Mason. Chicago; Callaghan & Co, 1870. 
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it had fully come to what I would call my ¢mmediate consciousness, that 
here was only an act of the one great drama; the history of western civil- 
ization; and that—to express it strongly in order to be distinct—the 
players in it, the principal ones as well as the great mass, were neither 
demi-gods nor devils, but mez, struggling under many short comings, but 
with great energy, their way onward, not with startling leaps, but advanc- 
ing step by step, just as all the rest of the great nations of the earth have 
had to do. Nothing was left of either the misty vagueness of the grand 
and wonderful fairy tale, or of the prickly atmosphere of the strange puz- 
gle; I felt myself standing in the fresh and clear air of stern historical 
truth.” ’ 

The present volume brings the reader to the period of attempted nulli- 
fication, and has for a sub-title State Sovereignty and Slavery. Beginning 
with the opening of the war of the revolution, Dr. von Holst is led by his 
investigations to accept the national view, which considers the thirteen 
original States as never in any proper sense separate sovereignties, but as 
having accepted at the moment of separation frém the British Crown, and 
by the very act of separation, the Continental Government of the Congress 
which declared independence, and which thenceforth continued to exercise 
national powers until superseded by a national government more formally 
established. It was by no means a necessary result of this view that Dr. 
von Holst should sympathize with the Federalists in the controversies under 
the constitution, but he does so unmistakably, and it is evident that of all 
the, early party leaders Hamilton is regarded by him as preéminently 
the great, wise and far seeing statesman, whose measures were generally 
right, and whose opponents were apt to be influenced by motives not all 
of which would bear the light. - 

The portions of the work already completed which are most likely to 
attract general attention are perhaps those which contrast Hamilton and 
Jefferson, and the chapter devoted to nullification. There are many ad- 

_mirers of Jefferson, who will doubt Dr. von Holst having, as regards this 
distinguished character, succeeded wholly in his faithful and honest at- 
tempt to “ ward off all prejudices; but they must admit that the conclu- 
sions, even when uncharitable, have been formed after full investigation. 
Others will believe that the author has given too much prominence to the 
early indications which foretold our recent difficulties, but it is well to 
have another point these out to a people whose blind incredulity forbade 
their perceiving the premonitions until the storm was upon them. Whether 
his criticisms are more sharp and his conclusions less hopeful than they 
should have been we shall do well not to be hasty in pronouncing. The 
work is not so flattering to our national vanity as De Toqueville’s Democ- 
racy, but it is much more profound and thorough, and in like proportion 
more valuable. What we want now is not to be flattered but to be told the 
truth; and because Dr. von Holst tells us faithfully and honestly the truths 
of our history as investigation and reflection have revealed them to him, 
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he has given us the most valuable work on the subject which has yet been 


written. } 
The translation seems to be admirably done, and the preface is fur- 


nished by the author himself in English. 











































Bancrort’s History OF THE UNITED Srares.’—Begun with the 
commencement of his literary career, from its inception to its last revision, 
Mr. Bancroft’s great work has extended in its progress through a period 
equal to half the years numbered by the United States asa nation. The 
appearance, therefore, of a new edition of this work at the time when the o ' 
nation whose history it records is celebrating the first centenary of its ex- 
istence, is both appropriate and suggestive. The period embraced between 
the beginning and the end of Mr. Bancroft’s labors as a historian, includes 
almost every work of importance that can be regarded as distinctively 
American in literature. When Bancroft in 1820 took his degree at Géttin- 
gen, American literature was only beginning to assert that independence 
which the American citizen had already enjoyed for many years. It is 
safe to say that the domination of English influence in America, in every 
department of literature, continued for nearly half a century beyond the 
termination of English authority in matters of government. There were 
the beginnings, at an earlier date, of a distinctively American school of 
thinkers and writers, but not until about the beginning of the period marked 
by Bancroft’s entrance into the literary arena, can such a school be said 
to have fairly taken shape and character. At this period the writings of ef 
Paulding and Irving began to present evidences of a greater freedom from “a 
English influence. Hillhouse apd Channing began to write of a “ national ; 
literature ;” Cooper was commencing his career as a novelist who could well 
be called “ American,” and Prescott was already preparing the materials g 
for his first historical work. At this time, about the year 1825, a literature 
sufficiently distinctive in its characteristics to be called “ American,” first 
began to claim the attention of the world; and it was at this interesting 
period that Mr. Bancroft, who, like Ticknor, had supplemented the then 
imperfect training of the American College by studies in a German Uni- “Ea 
versity, began his work as a historian. Among those of his contemporaries 
whose career was then beginning, were Prescott, Halleck, Sparks, Ticknor, 
Dana and Bryant.” Mr. Bancroft, the youngest of these by only a few 
years,” Mr. Dana the eldest, and Mr. Bryant, who stands midway between 
them, are the only survivors of this notable band of writers. Of these, 
Dana the essayist, although his pen has long been idle, retains the use of his ¥ 
faculties in the enjoyment of a tranquil old age; Bryant the poet, vigorous E 
in mind and body, has recently given to the public a noble poem, as origi- DY 

1 “Bancroft’s History of the United States.” From the discovery of the conti. 5 
nent. Centenary edition in six volumes, Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 1876. 12mo, $2.25 


* Born respectively in 1796, 1795, 1794, 1791, 1787, and 1794. 
® Born in 1800, 
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nal in conception as it is Dantesque in spirit and beauty; and Bancroft 
the historian, with his natural forces unabated, in the ripeness of years, has 
just completed the great work of his life, a work which was regarded as a 
chef d’euvre of historical scholarship in the early days of American litera- 
ture, and which is even more worthy of such praise, after the test of time. 

Without an attempt at criticism, we may call attention to some of the 
characteristics which have contributed to the author’s success, and to the 
most important changes in the revised edition of his work. 

Mr. Bancroft is not one of those superficial writers who regard the facts 
of the past from a merely objective standpoint ; who generalize from that 
which seems to be, and who construct history in accordance with fallacious 
theories, or upon doubtful or untenable premises. He is rather a writer 
the requirements of whose mind demand an unquestioned foundation for 
every premise, and a logical certitude for every conclusion. To these re- 
quirements for success as a historian, he unites a quickness of comprehen- 
sion, and an aptness of expression, which, with his many other qualifica- 
tions, enable him to give to his narrative not only historical value of the 
highest order, but a rare charm of manner, and singular. interest. 

The absence of the marginal notes which were so serviceable in former 
editions, is perhaps the only change which will call forth adverse criticism. 
For all other changes there are such excellent reasons as to secure for the 
author more completely than ever, the confidence and commendation of 
those who are competent to judge of his qualities as a historian. 

It will be observed that Mr. Bancroft does not recognize, in this edition 
of his work, the supposed voyage of Verrazzano to America in 1524, as 
sufficiently authenticated to deserve a place among historic facts. In tak- 
ing this position, he has the support of Mr. Murphy, whose recent book on 
the subject has attracted some notice among scholars as presenting very 
plausible reasons for regarding the story of this voyage, which has had a 
place in history for three hundred years, as a groundless fabrication. 
There are some scholars of considerable eminence, who will take exception 
to Mr. Bancroft’s revised views upon this question, as not sufficiently justi- 
fied by the facts; but we believe that he nevertheless bears with him here, 
as in all other mooted questions, the balance of authority. It would seem 
however, that the entire rejection from authentic history of that which has 
been supposed for so long a time to have a proper place there, might well 
have called forth some statement as to the author’s reasons. 

Concerning all other questions connected with the early history of the 
country, and regarding which there have been differences of opinion, it is 
sufficient to say that the text has undergone such revisions as to make its 
statements entirely in accord with the results of the latest and more thorough 
investigations. 

Mr. Bancroft’s main object in re-writing his great work seems to have 
been the securing of the most thorough accuracy in historical statement, 
more perfect exactness in expression, and an even greater degree of elegance 
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in style. To say that he has achieved success in all of these respects, is 
to say that a work already seemingly perfect has been made, as nearly as 
possible, quite so. It seems fitting that its author should have the satisfac- 
tion, in the ripeness and maturity of a vigorous old age, of thus completing 
and crowning the labor of a life-time. 


One HuNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE.'—This is a rapid 
and interesting summary of the principal events in the history of the United 
States, from the earliest settlements of European colonies to the Centenary of 
Independence. The story confines itself, for the period following the Civil 
War, to a mere outline, avoiding, for obvious reasons, every expression of 
opinion upon controversies still pending ; and indeed we have found nothing 
in the volume which could offend any reasonable man, unless his prejudices 
are strong against established truth and the love of country. The spirit of 
comprehensive patriotism breathes throughout, as becomes a book which 
this memorial year calls forth. Comprisingonly that which every Ameri- 
can citizen ought to know of his own land, in a form rendered attractive by 
every charm which the art and taste of the publishers can give, it ought to 
find a universal circulation. 

Two features of it demand especial mention; first the illustrations, many 
of which are very creditable specimens of wood-engraving, in the spirited 
style which has of late increased so enormously the popularity and useful- 
ness of this art. They are so selected as to be instructive as well as orna- 
mental, often adding vividness to the account of manners or of progress in 
the arts, affording authentic portraits of prominent characters, and, by a 
large number of appropriate maps arranged in their proper places in the 
text, keeping the local relations of the events recorded always before the* 
mind. Secondly, an admirable “ Chronological Table of the events of the 
Revolution ” is added, on a simple and striking plan, which shows ate 
glance the temporal sequence of events as clearly as a good map shows 
their geography. This table would afford an admirable source for family 
recreations or school exercise, not less attractive to most young Americans 
than any game of chance, and peculiarly appropriate to this period of cen- 
tenary observances. Moreover, it will be examined with interest as point- 
ing out at once the precise day on which the anniversary of every note- 
worthy event of our revolutionary history recurs. The solid merits of this 
history are well clothed in its garb of beautiful typography, softly tinted 
paper and tasteful binding, so that it is sure to obtain a general circulation. 


PRINCIPLES AND ACTS OF THE REvOLUTION.’—The first edition of 
this work appeared fifty-four years ago, and was accurately described by 


1 “ Barnes’ Centenary History.”—One Hundred Years of American Independence. By 
the author of Barnes’ brief History of the United States for Schools. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1876. 8 vo. pp. 663. 

* “ Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America.” By Hezekiah Niles, editor of the 
Weekly Register. Republication: New York, Chicago, and New Orleans: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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the compiler on the title page as “an attempt to correct and preserve 
some of the speeches, orations and proceedings, with sketches and remarks 
on men and things, and other fugitive or neglected pieces, belonging to the 
revolutionary period in the United States, which rapidly terminated in the 
establishment of their liberties, with a view to represent the feelings that 
prevailed in the ‘times that tried men’s souls,’ to excite a love of freedom, 
and lead the people to vigilance, as the condition on which it is granted.” 
Mr. Niles always displayed good judgment in his selections, and his 
extensive knowledge of “ men and things” peculiarly fitted him for such an 
undertaking. Very many of the papers published are not now accessible 
in any other form, and others are to be inspected in official records only, 
or in other places where they are not readily found. As the book has 
long been out of print, the republication is not only very welcome, but it 
is peculiarly timely in this year when the events of the period in question 
are receiving more general attention and examination than ever before 
since they occurred. 


BrieF Biocrapuies.’—The names of Fawcett, Dilke, Lubbock, Hughes, 
Brassey, Morley, Plimsoll, Miall, Richards, and Holyoake, have a familiar 
sound to’all who are in any degree acquainted with the history of recent 
affairs in Great Britain. Among the most prominent of living Englishmen, 
they are justly entitled to the esteem in which they are held, at home and 
abroad. In his brief biographies of these, and other men of like position 
in England, Mr. Hinton has presented to American readers, some feut//etons 
of no little merit. Each sketch is a clever portrait; and the portraits are 
none the less true to life because of the fact that Mr. Hinton, although an 
* American citizen, is an Englishman by birth and education. 

What Mr. Hinton has done in the field of English Biography, Mr. 
Edward King, and Mr. Herbert Tuttle, in other fields, have done with 
equal success; they have given to American readers just that information, 
in their respective fields, of which they are most in need. 

Mr. King, with a facile pen whose portfaitures are intensely life-like, 
has given brief historical sketches of such prominent living Frenchmen as 
Victor Hugo, Thiers, Gambetta, MacMahon, Laboulaye, Rouher, the Duc 
de Broglie, the Comte de Chambord, the Duc d’Aumale, the Comte de 
Paris, Rochefort, and Casimir Perier, whose death has occurred since the 
publication of the book. We observe some conspicuous omissions in Mr. 
King’s list, notably that of Préssensé, who, as a representative of the Pro- 
testant element in French politics, might well have been set over against 
Monsignor Dupanloup. 

Mr. Tuttle, the able Berlin correspondent of the New York 7ridune, 
and a reputable writer of various essays on German themes, writes in a 


! “Brief Biographies.” Edited by T. W. Higginson. Vol II. English Radical 
Leaders, By R. J. Hinton, Vol III. French Leaders; by Edward King. Vol. IV. Ger- 
man Political Leaders, By Herbert Tuttle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 
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terse and vigorous style, and with not a little political insight, of such rep- 
resentative Germans as Bismarck, Dr. Falk, Count Von Arnim, Herr Las- 
ker, Prince Hohenlohe, and many other prominent politicians, whose 
names are almost, or quite, unknown to American readers. 

The editor, by a fortunate choice of authors, or as the result of careful 
editing, has secured a remarkable degree of uniformity in the general 
method, and the style and excellence, of each volume. The idea of this 
series of books was a happy one, and its completion will make a valuable 
addition to popular biographical literature. Among the subjects of biog- 
raphy, our readers will recognize, in the names of Thomas Hughes and 
Thomas Brassey,in England, and Edward Laboulaye in France, regular 
contributors to this Review. 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


SymBo.tsM..—In Dr. Inman’s work on Ancient Pagan and Modern 
Christian Symbolism, and Mr. Lundy’s book on Monumental Christianity, 
there is nothing whatsoever in common, except that they both treat of 
Symbolism. Dr. Inman exhibits no other qualification whatsoever for his 
work, than a morbid zeal for a very unprofitable kind of research. His 
intense prejudices against the Christian religion render him unfit not only 
to interpret Scripture, but also to read history fairly, or even to decipher 
the symbols which he has here gathered together. In his quotations of 
the Bible, he not only suppresses, he misrepresents; he certainly ought to 
know, for example, that the Philistines who carried off the ark were so 
“ particularly bothered” that they were very glad to be rid of it again; he 
ought to know that David was not nude when he danced before the ark, 
and that the attempt to identify this dance with the licentious rites of the 
heathen has nothing to sanction it. He simply falsifies the Scripture nar- 
rative when he refers to passages in which the writers condemn the licen- 
iivus wOisuip Sor->we2 by ~pectate kings from the Phoenicians, as though 
they were indicative of the true religious rites and symbolism of the Jew- 
ish religion. Unquestionably the mystery of life and its origin has always 
led the mind of the thoughtful and reverent to the Creator; but only a rare 
aptitude for impure thoughts combined with a shallow scholarship, could 
give to this solemn and even sublime truth, the coloring and interpretation 
which it receives from Dr. Inman. The only really valuable part of the 
book is the appendix by Mr. Newton, which is in striking contrast, in the 
spirit and delicacy of its treatment, with the rest of the volume. 


1 “Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism.” By Thomas Inman, M.D. J. 
W. Bouton: New York. 1876. 

Monumental Christianity, or the Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, as wit- 
nesses and teachers of the One Catholic Faith and Practice. By John Lundy. J. W. 
Bouton : New York. 1876, 
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The object of the author of Monumental Christianity, is to open the 
relatively sealed book of Christian antiquities, and, chiefly from the walls 
of the catacombs of Rome, to read the story of early Theology and Eccle- 
siasticism. His mind is broad and his imagination is pure; and he neither ° 
falls into the unfortunate error of supposing that all Symbolism is employed 
as the language of one idea, nor into the more odious one of looking into 
pure Symbolism to discover impure imaginations. He makes as the basis 

‘of his work—or rather as its ground plan—the apostles’ creed. He 
raises a reasonable suspicion that he is somewhat anxious to demonstrate 
that it accords with these earliest records of the primitive faiths of Chris- 
tianity; but this desire, while it sometimes affects his deductions, does 
not seem to affect his reports. Apart from his theological deductions are 
some of more general interest, and perhaps of greater certainty. It is 
curious to observe how much of the life of Christ is written on these mural 
records, and how little else. The story of his early life, the anticipations 
of his return, and the symbols of his presence—these make up the greater 
part of the ancient volume which Mr. Lundy has opened to American 
readers. The parallels between Christian and heathen Symbolism he traces 
in a small measure, but this is the least satisfactory part of the work, 
because the part in which he took the least satisfaction himself. The growth 
of corruption in the church is also curiously illustrated. It only remains 
to say that Mr. Lundy seems to possess the necessary qualifications for 
his work: a real enthusiasm for it, a careful study of the works of previous 
students in the same field, a personal study of the monumental remains 
which he endeavors to illustrate and interpret, and a mind broad to per- 
ceive the varied significance of symbolism, with an imagination receptive 
rather than creative, and so more ready to accept what he finds in these 
ancient and somewhat mystical records:than to impute his own ideas 


to them. 


COMMENTING AND COMMENTARIES.'—This work is interesting as well 
as valuable ; interesting because it indicates some of the elements of power 
in Mr. Spurgeon, valuable because it points out to the professional student 
the sources from which the most popular preacher in England, if not in the 
“greater Britain,” has drawn his abundant material. It indicates not a 
deep student, not a broad student, but one who has studied both widely 
and well those works which are calculated to aid in the popular exposition 
of Scripture before an audience of the uncultured classes in England. It 
does not follow that they would be equally valuable to the American 
preacher, neither is it by any means sure that he who has achieved such 
wide and well deserved popularity in England would have been equally 
successful in this country. The extent of Mr. Spurgeon’s erudition has sur- 


'} “ Commenting and Commentaries.” Lectures addressed to the students of the Pastor’s 
College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, with a list of the best biblical commentaries and exposi- 
tions. By C. H. Spurgeon, President. New York:.Sheldon and Co. 1876. 
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prised us; he gives a list of commentaries in the English which occupies 
more than two hundred pages, and the brief, but generally just, and always 
well considered characterization of them, confirms the declaration of the 
author—“ in almost every case the books have been actually examined by 
myself, and my opinion, whatever it may be worth, is an original one.” 

In general it may be said that Mr. Spurgeon shows great familiarity 
with commentaries on the Scripture, but less with interpretations of the 
Scripture. His bibliography will be valuable to those who desire to know 
where to find the most suggestive thoughts of pious and stimulating think- 
ers which have been struck out by the devotional study of the Bible; but 
he who desires to find the best and most trustworthy helps to the under- 
standing of its various books, either in critical and grammatical expositions 
of the original, or in that archeological information which by its side-lights 
throws into relief so much of both its history and its philosophy, will find 
it necessary to make much allowance for the uncritical character of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s mind; and he who desires either to acquaint himself with the 
views of reverent but skeptical writers, or with the best works to meet and 
answer the objections which they have brought against the natural and 
common interpretations, will look in vain here for any considerable help. 
The works of the old English divines are Mr. Spurgeon’s favorites. In 
this branch of biblical literature he is an admirable guide; but neither in 
patristic nor in modern literature is his reading as extensive, or his counsel 
as helpful. He exalts Matthew Henry and Trapp, but does not mention 
Augustine and Chrysostom, and gives a secondary place to Meyer, and 
faint or at least very carefully qualified praise, to Alford. He can not 
praise too highly Farrar’s Life of Christ, but passes by Neander with a line, 
and cautions his readers against Ellicott. In brief, Mr. Spurgeon’s idea of 
a commentary is a book that suggests sermons ; his highest praise is “ more 
suggestive of sermons than almost any other we have met with.” To 
one who desires to gather a library of commentaries for this purpose his 
list and accompanying notes will prove very useful. Those who desire 
material for the real study of Scripture, as a large proportion of our Bible 
students do, will have to take Mr. Spurgeon’s advice with considerable 
allowance. 


THE ATONEMENT.'—This volume consists of ten lectures. ‘The author, 
a clergyman of the Congregational or Independent denomination, in Eng- 
land, holds the orthodox view of the atonement, as a real sacrifice for sin, 
in opposition to those who view it as a simple example of divine love, pro- 
vided for the moral influence it would exert upon the race. He can not 
be said so much to occupy a place midway between the extreme and the 
moderate Calvinists, as to maintain a view which combines them both. 
The inexorable claims of Divine justice he urges with great intellectual 


1 “The Atonement.” The Congregational Lecture for 1875. By R. W. Dale, M. A. 
Birmingham. A. S. Barnes & Co, 1876. 
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and spiritual vigor, and with none of that old Roman hardness which has 
sometimes brought this phase of opinion and experience—for it is both— 
into disrepute. But the chief value of his treatise lies in the first six lec- 
tures. In these he considers the Scripture testimony to the atonement; he 
does not content himself with a mere collocation of proof texts; he takes 
up the New Testament writers and considers their testimony seriatim, 
Christ’s, Peter’s, John’s, James’, and Paul’s. This presentation of the scrip- 
ture teaching is both comprehensive and liberal; he recognizes the meta- 
physical use of language; he consistently seeks to learn the spirit, refusing 
to be forestalled in his search by the mere letter; and those who dissent 
from the theories presented in the latter part of his work, or who regard 
them, as we do, as too abstruse and metaphysical to be practically profita- 
ble, will yet recognize in the first half of the book, an admirable survey of 
the New Testament teaching, and so an exceedingly useful collection of 
materials, out of which the student can construct his own theory. This 
peculiarity of his book renders it valuable, not only to the student of dog- 
matic theology, but still more so to the Bible student, to whom we heartily 
commend it. 


Our Lorn’s THREE RAISsINGS FROM THE Deap.’—That must be a 
fortunate congregation which has the benefit of Hugh McMillan’s minis- 
trations, if it is regularly treated to discourses like those which have formed 
the substance of the various books bearing his name. A man whose natu- 
ral abilities are of the highest order; with the mind of a philosopher, the 
imagination of a poet, and the eye of an artist;—Mr. McMillan, if we 
may judge him by his published works, has few if any peers among those 
interpreters of divine things, who read the handwriting of God not less in 
nature than in revelation. 

The three chapters of the book before us—based upon as many ser- 
mons preached in London—are simple expositions of the character and 
significance of the thrée chief miracles of our Lord—the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, the raising of the widow’s son, and the raising of Lazarus. The 
author’s aim is not merely to present a defense or explanation of miracles, 
upon ordinary grounds, but to lead the mind to their acceptance by so truly 
defining their place in the economy of the divine administration, and so clearly 
interpreting their deep meaning, as to remove all occasion for unbelief. 

In accomplishing his purpose, he makes nature—the visible medium ot 
the divine power—his ally; and the things unseen are made more plain in 
the light of things seen. Potency is added to the author’s argument, by 
the fact that he regards the miracles not merely as a series of wonders 
divinely wrought, but, to use his own words, as “acted parables—truths 
dramatized or acted before the eye, instead of spoken in the ear.” 


1“Our Lord’s three Raisings from the Dead.” By Rev. Hugh McMillan, LL. D., 
F. R. S. E. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 
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’ EnouisH Dramatic LiTERATURE.'—Professor Ward is well equipped 
for the task he has undertaken. He is a student of history and a lover of 
the stage. With the real events used as the basis of any historical drama, 
and with the past history of the stage as distinct from that of the drama, he 
proves himself well acquainted; and he does not disdain to point an anal- 
ogy, by a reference to a modern actor, or to seek variety of illustration, even 
in the slighter modern plays. Perhaps a general idea of the character of 
the work can best be conveyed by giving the titles of the nine chapters 
into which the two volumes are divided. After an excellent introduction, 
the first chapter sketches “ The Origin of the English Drama;” and with 
the possible exception of the chapter on Ben Jonson, it is the best in the 
book, giving a clear and concise narration of the rise and fall of the mys- 
teries and moralities in England. This is followed by “ The Beginnings of 
the English Regular Drama.” With the third chapter “Shakespeart’s Pre- 
decessors” he abandons the simple narrative form and adopts another— 
a sandwiching together of biography and criticism. He takes up an author, 
gives us his life, then the list of his plays with some account of each, con- 
cluding with a few general critical remarks. With the chapters on “ Shake- 
speare” and “Ben Jonson”—to which we shall have occasion to refer 
again—the first volume comes to an end. The second volume contains 
chapters on “The Later Elizabethans,” “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” “ The 
End of the Old Drama,” and finally, “ The Later Stuart Drama” with which 
the book concludes and in which there is a general reviewand summing up. 

Chief among the defects of the work, is the comparative lack of original 
criticism. The author seems afraid to trust his own judgment; he leans 
upon others; he rests with content under the shadow of a great name; he 
quotes, and occasionally almost compiles—always*giving due credit, for 
even the slightest suggestion, to the authority from which he has derived it, 
his honesty equaling his modesty, and his diffidence being accompanied by 
a lively recognition of the labors of others. In the German school of critics 
he has great confidence, and he evinces a ready familiarity with their mul- 
titudinous lucubrations. There are frequent references to the ¥ahrbuch, 
and the names of Schlegel, Ulrici, Gervinus, Bodenstedt and Elze, recur 
continually. With Lessing he appears to be less acquainted. Free use has 
been made of the stores of raw material heaped together by the compre- 
hensive Klein, but there are few or no quotations from Spanish or Italian 
authors. The French critics receive far less attention than the German; 
in the second volume are a few references to the ‘ Cours de Literature Dra- 
matigue’ of St. Marc Girardin. - 

A passage of Guizot is actually translated from Humbert’s German 
version. But little mention is made of any American criticism. With 

?“ A History of English Dramatic Literature to the death of Queen Anne, by Adolphus 
William Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of History and 


English Literature in Owen's College, Manchester.” 2 vols. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1875. 
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some of Mr. Richard Grant White’s Shakespearian work, the author is 
spasmodically acquainted ; and mention is made, in a note, of the editions 
of Shakespeare by Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Furniss. He either ignores, or 
is ignorant of, the essays of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Whipple: 
and once, he speaks of Ticknor as the “ English ” historian of Spanish 
literature.' This slighting of French and American critics is of more 
importance in an author as diffident as Professor Ward, than it would be in 
a man of marked self-reliance. When an historian leans upon others, the 
strength of his staff is a matter of moment: and we can not therefore but 
regret that Professor Ward has lent an attention—which seems to us exag- 
gerated—to the word-weighing of some modern English critics, and to the 
theories evolved from the inner consciousness of some Germans. The dis- 
advantages of this self-distrust and its accompanying reliance upon the 
broken “reeds of criticism, is especially apparent in the chapter on Shake- 
speare, which, from its subject and its length, must be considered the most 
important in the book. At this late date it is needless to say that in Eng- 
lish dramatic literature, Shakespeare occupies a position more unique and 
isolated even than Moliére in French or Goethe in German dramatic liter- 
ature. Moliére is set between Corneille and Racine, and Schiller stands 

by Goethe’s side. But Shakespeare is alone; and by the chapter devoted 
to him, a history of English dramatic literature might well expect to be 
judged. It would hardly be just, however, to judge the whole of Professor 
Ward's work by this one most unsatisfactory chapter. Perceiving, appa- 
rently, the full difficulty of finding anything to say at once new and true 
upon ground so carefully gleaned, he has chosen to evade the difficulty by 
making the chapter substantially a chronologically arranged summary of 
Shakespearian criticis™®, not without value, but by no means to be accepted 
as a substitute for a study of the poet’s plays. 

The chapter upon Ben Jonson is much more original, and far better, 
than that on Shakespeare. Prof. Ward warms to his work, and even dares 
to take up weapons against M. Taine in defense of his favorite :—and Jon- 
son is undoubtedly the author’s favorite among all the English dramatists, 


for most of whom he has scant sympathy. And this is adefect graver than 


his timid conventionality. For Jonson and for Shirley, he has real liking, 
but not for their contemporaries. He shakes, and rattles the scattered 
bones of the old plays, studying their anatomy, and criticising their struc- 
ture, much as though they were interesting specimens of fossil remains. 
Never does he succeed in clothing the bare skeleton with the flesh and 
blood of humanity to show us what manner of man it had been in the past. 
Prof. Ward is also intolerant of the lusty life of those times. He has no 
patience with the coarseness of the age. He would have all literature re- 
vised by the worthy Bowdler. Again and again he dwells upon the bru- 
tality, and grossness, of the Elizabethans. Again and again he rings the 
changes upon a general charge of coarseness. We can not but think this 
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lavishing of invective unnecessary. Lamb and Hazlitt, Lowell and Whip- 
: ple—to mention but a few of the many who have treated this period di- 
rectly or incidentally—found no occasion to dwell upon each speck of dirt 
on the drama. In a few bold words M. Taine sketches the rough picture 
of the uncouthness of the theatre: “ Remember they were hardly out of 
the middle age, and that in the middle age, man lived on the dung-hill.””’ 

Strange to say Prof. Ward treats the dramatists of the Restoration with 
more lenity than the Elizabethans. He visits them with less indignity and 
] less indignation. Any one unacquainted with them except through Prof. 
‘ Ward’s volumes, could hardly fail to suppose that the dramatic authors of 
Shakespeare’s day were more immoral and indecent than the shameless play- 
wrights of Dryden's day. 

With the deduction of the various defects noted, there remains much to 
be praised in Prof. Ward’s work. It is, at all events, the best history of 
English dramatic literature that we have, or are likely to have, for some 
time to come. 
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THE ARABIAN PuiLosopuy.’—Whewell, in his “ History of the Inductive 
Sciences,” disparages the services of the Arabians to science quite as much 
as others have extolled them. Speaking of “the untenable nature of the 
higher claims which have been advanced in favor of the Arabians,” he says, 
“there is no Arabian name which any one has thought of interposing be- 
tween Archimedes the ancient, and Stevinus and Galileo the moderns; ” 
and, to sum up all, he adds, “the great obligation which science owes to 
the Arabians, is to have preserved it during a period of darkness and deso- 
lation, so that Europe might receive it back again when the evil days 
were past. 

Professor Dietrici so far confirms this view as to say, “the Arabs, like 
all Semitic peoples, failed in scientific development. Single facts and dis- 
coveries, they seized upon with penetration and cleverness, but never at- 
tained to any organic arrangement of all sciences.” But Dietrici shows 
that Arabian scholars who had familiarized themselves with the schools of 
Greece, did more than reproduce Aristotle and Plato, and went far toward 
creating an era of intellectual and spiritual culture emancipated from the 
iron bonds of Moslemism. This he does by translating and annotating 
the philosophical works of the best authorities of the tenth century, the 
culminating period of Arabian philosophy—especially the system of that 
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famous Brotherhood who made pure knowledge their objective, and 
sought to compass the universe with their philosophy. Under the two gen- 
eral titles of Makrokosmos or Emanatio and Mikrokosmus or Remanatio, Die- 
trici proposes to exhibit their doctrines of God, the Soul, Reason, Primitive 
Matter, the World, Nature, the Elements, Space, Time, Motion, Form, etc. 
His general introduction, like his previous essays upon specific points of 
Arabian philosophy, is a master-piece of discriminating analysis and of 
clear and compact statement in respect of the mythological, the theological, 
and the philosophical schemes of the universe. But the crowning value of 
the work lies in the patient and skillful unveiling of the Arabian philosophy 
of the tenth century to the light of modern science ; and one is surprised to 
see how much of the kernel of modern thought lay hidden within oriental 
and medieval mysticism. To illustrate this would require an independent 
article; and we can only refer the curious in such matters to Professor 
Dietrici’s essays, with the assurance of rich and abundant material, presented 
in a lucid and orderly form. 


Tue Atom.'—That there is a point at which the metaphysical and the 
physical, the speculative and the experimental, meet and coincide, we fully 
_ believe; and therefore we can not bea party to the antagonism of the two 
systems, which are in reality but complementary parts of the same grand 
system of the universe and of truth. The higher class of physicists, after 


refining upon nature to the last degree, have recourse to the metaphysical 
conception of some unknown, inscrutable power; and the metaphysician, in 
making the transition from the abstract to the concrete, must draw upon 
the physicist for terms and forms in which to clothe his spiritual concep- 
tions. The point of coincidence, where thought becomes physical and the 
physical is turned to thought, Dr. Wieszner would find in the atom—“ the 
common threshold, at which Metaphysics and Physics meet together.” 
His endeavor to make this point of reconciliation visible, or at least to 
establish its certainty, commands our warmest sympathy and praise; if he 
has failed, it is not for lack of close, earnest, vigorous thinking, but because 
he has lost his grip on personality, without which all such attempts 
must be fruitless—and possibly just because this point of transition from 
the known to the unknown, the last link that binds the chain to the staple, 
must forever elude our ken. 

Wieszner would make out his case by such definitions of the soul and 
the atom, as really beg the question between the spiritual and the material. 
“The soul exists only so far forth as it is thought. It is neither a subject 
nor an object, but an effect, the crossing-place of cerebral actions which 
first bring out the phenomenon of consciousness.” On the other hand, he 
denies to the atom extension, form, and mass ;—in short, he so far material- 
_ |! Das Atom, oder das Kraftelement als letzter-Wirklichkeitsfactor. Ein Versuch Anzie- 

hung und Abstossung auf ein gemsinsames Princip, und das abstractum “ Kraft” auf seinen 
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izes spirit and etherealizes matter that their distinctive characteristics are 
lost or interchanged, and the attempted harmonizing of the metaphysical 
and the physical is verbal only. Nevertheless, Wieszner has done good 
service by his criticism of leading theories of the universe, and his sugges- 
tion of a Cosmogony without attraction and repulsion contains much food 
for thought. Some of the closing papers in the volume, in the form of 
meditations, have a charm of style, and though the author betrays more of 
vanity than of wisdom in attempting a poetic imitation of Faust, one rests 
in his conclusion of all doubts, strivings, conflicts,—“ Resignation—that 
harvest of all words—Alone can open to us the gates of peace.” 


Tue Pitcrims OF THE WILDERNESS.'"—American readers can hardly 
fail to be curious about a German novel, which relates the early history of 
the States of New England, the hardships and struggles of the Pilgrim- 
Fathers and the many conflicts and warfares between the Colonists and the 
original inhabitants of these States. Rich as American literature is in the 
sober historical treatment of the Puritan age of New England, our house- 
hold familiarity with its prominent features makes it the more interesting 
to see how these are reflected in the mind of a foreign author of the 19th 
century. 

Johannes Scherr does not give us a long and fascinating story as Cooper 
has done in his charming novels of the Leather Stocking series; stories 
which seem to transport us to the very scene of action, so that we live and 
suffer with the people of whom we read. Scherr, on the contrary, keeps 
us always at acritical point of view, allowing the “story” to occupy a 
secondary position. 

He alludes more to the important facts of English History in the 17th 
century, and describes in a few short, but clear and vivid pictures the in- 
fluence of English policy and civilization on the new Colonies in the 
Western hemisphere. 

The great strictness and almost severe honesty of the Puritan settlers, 
and the finally hopeless and desperate struggles of the Indians, form an 
interesting contrast and some of the best points of the work. Beside 
the famous and well known heroes of New England, Miles Standish, Judge 
Eaton and Roger Williams, we find some excellent and characteristic 
figures in the book such as those times and the settlements of the most 
diverse nations were apt to bring forth. Here, however, we must not look 
to the novelist for a close reproduction of historical fact. There is a giant- 
like old Dutchman, living in a blockhouse deep in the woods, he is on the 
most friendly terms as well with the Puritans as with the Indians, and 
seems to be as old and strong as the trees around his solitary abode. He 
is the “ deus ex machina,” wherever he and his ever powerful gun are neéled, 
ang with all the roughness and steadiness of an old hunter he combines 
real kindness of heart and gentle feelings. These show themselves in his 


1 Die Pilger der Wilderness, von Johannes Scherr. Leipzig : Ernst Julius Gunther, 
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self-sacrificing love for an adopted son, by the name of Thorkil Wickingson, 
Thorkil is a descendant from those Northmen who once attempted a settle- 
ment on Rhode Island, and though he was partly brought up among the 
Indians, his European descent and his superiority over those around him, 
make him the hero of the little love story which is strangely interwoven 
with descriptive scenes and historical reflections. 

Two English noblemen, father and son, who have acted a very impor- 
tant part in the conspiracy against Charles I. fly to America, hoping to 
find refuge and protection at the Home of the Pilgrim-Fathers. They take 
with them the younger man’s daughter, a charming girl, by the name of 
“Lovely.” She follows them everywhere and bears bravely with them all 
the trials of a flight and severe persecution. Once when in great danger, 
she, her father and grandfather are saved by Thorkil and his adopted father, 
and after many sad experiences and trials, the young people become hus- 
band and wife. Their best help and protection however comes from an 
Indian girl, who also loves the “ golden haired ” Thorkil, but knowing that 
resignation will be her lot, works for the happiness of her friend and rival 
and finally kills herself with a dagger belonging to Thorkil. The charm 
with which this romantic little love story is related compensates for the 
apparent improbability of such an act of unselfish friendship. One of the 
finest parts of the book is the description of one of those Indian ceremonies, 
which were partly warlike and partly religious and generally preceded the 
death of their prisoners. 
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THE MopeERN Lire AT THE THEATRE.’ —With the exception of M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, there is no one among the dramatic critics of Paris, whose 
articles are more worthy of republication in book form than M. Jules Clare- 
tie. The excellence of his criticism is additional evidence in favor of the 
theory that the best work in any particular study, is not produced by those 
who have “ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin’d” themselves within the bounds 
of that one specialty alone. While M. Claretie has given especial attention 
to the study of the stage and its history—as his bright life of Moliére attests 
—he is a man of great versatility—at once critic, essayist, historian, novelist, ; 
and dramatist. He has made searching investigations into the history and » 
biography of the French Revolution ; his Life of Camille Desmoulins is now 
announced for immediate publication in an English translation in London. 
Het*has utilized his researches among the records of the revolution, in an 
historical novel, “Les Muscadins,” part of the action of which he pas 


11a Vie Moderne au Théatre.” Causeries sur l'Art Dramatique. Deuxiéme Série. 
Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Barba; New York: S. French & Son. 1875. 
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recently reset in a play of the same name, produced with success at the 
Théatre Historique of Paris only a few months ago. 

The present work is one of a kind much rarer in English literature than 
in French: Morley’s “ Journal of a London Playgoer,” and Lewes’ “ Actors 
and the Art of Acting” are the best, and almost the only, specimens we can 
now recall, in English, of a class common enough in France, and not at all 
without its influence for the better upon the tone of the theatre. It contains: 
in chronological order, selections from the dramatic criticisms which M. 
Claretie has contributed to various journals since 1868, ‘This second series - 
is much more interesting than the first, published in 1869, and covering the 
time from the Universal Exhibition of 1867, to the summer of 1868; not only 
are the works criticised of greater value, but the author’s style—always for- 
cible and often of epigrammatic terseness—has mellowed, and is character- 
ized by more felicities of expression. M. Claretie is very just to M. Feuil- 
let, seeing his vices but giving him due credit for his virtues. He lifts up 
his voice firmly against the insidious and seductive immorality of M. Feu- 
illet’s later works; while he dwells upon the charm of Ze Village and La 
Partie de Dames and upon the strength of Dadi/a and Rédemption. But 
for Fulie and Le Sphinx he can hardly find words severe enough. Fulia 
de Tréceur the novelette from which Ze Sphinx was taken, had a “ strange 
charm which affected the head like the odor of tuberoses; it caused a sort 
of sickly intoxication” (p. 349). Ze Sphinx on the other hand is a poor 
play, belonging to M. Feuillet’s second manner.’ 

Recognizing the stage-skill and theatrical tact of M. Sardon, the 
author detects in him a want of sincerity, or rather an undue willingness 
to float with the current. Any feeling of admiration for ‘ Radagas’ 
could not of course be expected from a writer who did not hesitate 
to avow his liberal principles under the empire; and it is apropos of this 
play that the critic’s contempt for the dramatic author's time-serving 
effort to veer, and shift, to catch every changing breath of public opinion, 
finds vent in the bitter taunt that M. Sardon might indeed be “called a 
barometer dramatist. He rises or falls . . . . with the weather... Turn 
by turn liberal or reactionary, according as liberty or reaction goes above 
par and pays a profit to him who traffics in it” (p. 234). An injudicious 
approximation of La Famille Benoiton to La Contagion of M. Emile 
Angier gives M. Claretie an opportunity to acknowledge the external sim- 
ilarity, adding that “M. Sardon’s play, compared with M. Angier’s, seems 
like an article in a cheap newspaper placed side by side with an article—I | 

1 “Ou il parait vouloir réagir contre lui-méme, forcer son naturel féminin et produire 
des ceuvres ardentes et miles, et oh sous prétexte de rompre avec ses propres traditions, il 
pousse la passion jusqu’ 4 la névrose et le sans-génre jusqu’ au déshabillé. Entendons-nous : 
avec M. Feuillet ce déshabillé méme garde toujours une grace qui veut étre décente et qui 
n’eu est peut-étre que plus capiteuse. Ce peintre habituel des adultéres du Aigh-/ife met des 
gants glacés pour tenir ses pinceaux ; mais ses couleurs, qu’il trouve le moyen de parfumer, 
ont cependant une crudité bizarre qui les rend tout aussi chandes et grisantes qui celles du 
plus profond réalisme” (p. 348). 
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mean a good article—in a standard Review” (p. 177). He has great 
admiration for the firmness and strength of the author of ‘Ze Fils de 
Giboyer ;’ and M. Angier’s plays are really healthy and hardy—more so 
than those of any of his contemporaries. Of the vivid and striking series 
of modern comedies which he has given to the stage of France, M. Claretie 
writes with just enthusiasm. 

For Alexandre Dumas /i/s, and with whom the author is linked in 
friendship, and to whom the book is dedicated, M. Claretie has evidently 
the warmest personal feeling. Recognizing fully the literary ability of M. 
Feuillet, the scenic skill of M. Sardon, and the robust worth of M. Angier, 
it is, however, the powerful, but unconvincing, work of M. Dumas which 
he most willingly discusses. A partisan of M. Dumas’ theories with regard 
to the possibilities of the stage as a substitute for the lecture hall,—or even 
of the dissecting-room—M. Claretie is not blind to the bad morals of some 
of M. Dumas’ plays, and to the bad logic of others. 

The first series of Za Vie Moderne au Théatre concluded with a review 
of Les Ldées de Mme. Aubrey and the second series includes, besides keen 
criticisms of Une Visite de Noces and M. Alphonse, an acute analysis of the 
illogical ending (by an unworthy coup de théatre) of La Princesse Georges, 
and of the equally illogical overcharging of the vicious woman’s portrait 
in La Femme de Claude. One thing, however, M. Claretie does not see. 
He knows that M. Dumas desires to draw a moral, but he does not see that 
the stirring of the dirty depths of degradation caused by one such play as 
Une Visite de Noces, does°more harm than the moral to be evolved from 
any dozen of the most estimable works of fiction in the world can possibly 
do good. 

La Vie Moderne au Théatre can not but be entertaining to those who 
take an interest in the activity and welfare of the stage in the one country 
where dramatic art has always held its own. It contains criticisms upon 
plays now, or recently, performing in New York, either in the original 
French, or in English translations. Rose Michel, Les Deux Orphelines, 
and even La Fille de Mme. Angot—receive due consideration. Although 
the volume is especially devoted to plays, yet it affords almost accidental 
glimpses now and then of the players—of Mlle. Aimée Desclée dying in 
the hour of success, and of Mlle. Croizette, who seems to be bravely strug- 
gling to walk in her footsteps. The collected articles which fill the vol- 
ume, have, in general, been carefully revised; but we note occasional 
inaccuracies, and even contradictions." 

But ample atonement is made for these trifling faults by careful indexes 
to the plays, to the authors, and to the actors referred to in the work. 


1 E. g., at p. 41, the old story that the Comedie Frangaise had originally rejected the 
*Cigné’ of M. Angier, is denied—only to be repeated at p. 170. 
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Two of the recent elections to the full membership of the Royal Acad- 
emy are a strong contrast in one respect. To Mr. George Leslie the 
honor comes early, to Sir John Gilbert it comes late. When I say that it 
comes early to Leslie, I mean considering the times in which we live, when 
the artistic profession has become so crowded that even the best men are 
a long time in getting to the top of it. At the beginniag of this century a 
young artist of genius had a fair chance of being an Associate at about 
twenty-five and an Academician at thirty. Turner was A. R. A. at twenty- 
five and R. A. at twenty-seven. Landseer was Associate at twenty-four 
and Academician at twenty-nine. George Leslie was born on the second of 
July, 1835, elected Associate in 1867 at the age of thirty-two, and Academi- 
cian in June this year, a few days before his forty-first birthday. I may 
mention as a fact likely to interest your readers on the other side the At- 
lantic that George Leslie narrowly missed the honor of being an American 
citizen, for his father had acceptéd the post of teacher of drawing at West 
Point and was there in 1833. The elder Leslie found that his duties as 
teacher occupied much more of his time than he had expected, and also 
that the expense of living was not so much below the cost of it in England 
as he had been led to suppose. Besides these reasons, Mrs. Leslie’s health 
began to suffer at West Point, so they sailed for England in April 1834. 
The elder Leslie was not born in America, as is often believed, but in 
London. His father and mother “were Americans” as he says in his 
Autobiography; “natives of Cecil county in the State of Maryland.” Our 
new Academician has still many relatives on your side the Atlantic who 
will no doubt take a pride in his success. I have known him personally 
twenty-two years (how time passes!) and well remember being present in 
his father’s home when the first picture he sent to the Academy came back 
rejected, an incident common in the lives of young artists which discour- 
ages only the faint-hearted. Very soon afterwards young George Leslie’s 
name began to appear in the catalogues, but he did not at first discover 
the line of work which has led him to prosperity and fame. At one time 
the influence of the Pre-Raphaelites was strong upon him, and he painted 
one or two subjects from the middle ages, quite in the Pre-Raphaelite 
spirit. Fortunately, however, for his subsequent success, he began to per- 
ceive about the year 1859 that gracefulness and delicacy of feeling rather 
than intensity would be his most available qualities, and so he painted with 
refinement of taste rather than vigor of invention, leaving what may be called 
strong subjects to artists of different natural endowment. At the same 
time he abandoned the Pre-Raphaelite principle of coloring (intensity of 
individual colors) and began to aim at quiet harmonies in better keeping 
with the character of his subjects. Besides these changes, he introduced 
into his works a degree of care in composition which made them look less 
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and less Pre-Raphaelite, and in the course of a few years he became one of 
the most refined artists in the English school. While these changes were 
going forward in his manner of work, George Leslie was steadily rising in 
public favor. Mr. Wallis, the great picture-dealer, said to me in 1866 
“G. D. Leslie is the most popular young artist in England.” All his 
works sold easily at good prices and evidently for their mental qualities, as 
the artist did not up to that date exhibit much power of handling or any 
distinguished manual skill. Since then he has steadily cultivated his own 
gifts and I never knew any artist who succeeded better by simply being 
himself and putting his own nature into his work. A happier career it 
would be scarcely possible to imagine. Living from childhood under the 
most favorable influences, never distracted by those contradictory circum- 
stances which make so many of us the playthings of Fate and Fortune, living 
in the place he likes best, which is at the same time the most favorable to 
his studies and his friendships, George Leslie has reached, while still in 
the prime of life, the summit of an English artist’s ambition. I remember 
an old Academician doubting, twenty years ago, whether young Leslie 
would ever do much, because he was a great talker about art. He wasa 
complete contrast with Walker in this respect, and in some other respects 
also, yet both succeeded. 

Sir John Gilbert began his artistic career under much less favorable 
circumstances. It is said that he never entered an Academy and that the 
only instruction he received was a few lessons from Lance, the fruit- 
painter. In early life he was put to business in the city of London, but 
after a trial of two years was declared incompetent. An attempt to gain 
admission to the schools of the Royal Academy having failed, John Gil- 
bert taught himself and got on as he best could. He acquired in course 
of time a degree of facility as a draughtsman on wood which has scarcely 
been surpassed in modern times except by Gustave Doré. Quite early in 
life he painted both in water-color and oil, but was more generally recog- 
nized as a water-color painter; he treated that medium however, exactly 
on the principles of oil. Ultimately he became President of the Old Water 
Color Society and in that capacity received knighthood. When the Royal 
Academy rescinded the rule excluding members of other artistic societies, 
Gilbert was elected Associate, but the full title of Academician has been 
deferred till now. Some critics consider him decidedly the greatest artist 
of the present English school—certainly he is one of the very strongest 
men we have, if all things are considered, fertility and power of invention, 
abundance of knowledge well under command, comprehensive grasp of 
material, and mastery in the arrangement of it. Though he paints differ- 
ently from Rubens, there has never been an Englishman so nearly approach- 
ing Rubens in a certain kind of prolific artistic energy. 

I told your readers that a French sculptor, Jean Gautherin, had worked 
his way to success from very difficult beginnings; that after having been an 
illiterate shepherd, and a poor workman, he had become a sculptor of some 
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eminence. I was in the Salon a few days ago looking at the statues, when 
Gautherin joined me with an air of pleasant satisfaction on his countenance. 
The reason turned out to be that the Government had just bought his St. 
Sebastian for 14,000f. An interesting detail is that he carved the whole 
statue in the marble himself with the living model before him. Sculptors 
generally only work in clay, or at most give finishing touches to the marble 
which has been prepared for them by workmen. Gautherin is not the only 
example in the Salon of perseverance under apparently insuperable diffi- 
culties. M. Herpin, a landscape painter, got a medal last year and isa 
regular exhibitor. He is occupied the whole of the week in a profession 
which leaves no room for the practice of the fine arts, and all his painting 
is done on Sundays. Lalauze, an etcher of remarkable skill, certainly one 
of the most accomplished draughtsmen in Europe, was a clerk in an office 
a few years ago and taught himself drawing in the nights. For a Jong time, 
being a married man, he could not prudently relinquish his clerkship, but 
as soon as etching began to be fairly pro .table he did so. The old rigid 
line between amateurs and artists is becoming less insurmountable as art 
is more generally understood, and at the same time the barriers between 
different departments of the fine arts are oftener and more easily over- 
stepped. The greatest of French sculptors, Paul Dubois, author of the 
noble figure of Charity in this year’s Salon, painted a picture of his two 
sons which is certainly one of the finest portrait-pictures in the exhibition. 
He had painted it for his amusement, or from paternal affection, when a 
friend, an eminent painter, called upon him and, seeing it, urgently recom- 
mended him to send it to the exhibition. There was no time to lose, a 
frame was ordered at once, and Dubois finished his picture in some haste. 
It won the “ Prix du Salon.” I have not space in these brief notes to 
attempt anything like a review of exhibitions, but may say that the general 
impression left upon me by this year’s Sa/on was a very favorable one. 
People are constantly repeating that there are no works of mark, because 
there are no great sensations, but one reason why sensation pictures become 
rare is that there are too many clever men, so that ability surrounds you 
on all sides, and you are no longer in that state of inexperience which 
makes you easily capable of astonishment. The public taste seems to me 
in a very healthy state. It is impossible, in these days, after seeing so 
many exhibitions, to retain that half-childish capability of being astonished 
by works of art which is in itself such an easy source of pleasure, but the 
modern public is by no means deadened to what is really excellent; indeed 
I do not believe there has ever been a time when thoroughly sound work 
of a quiet unsensational character had so good a chance of being appre- 
ciated. One or two works of a directly opposite kind have attracted atten- 
tion also, it is true, as for example the “Quai aux Fleurs” of M. Firmin 
Girard, which has all the worst faults of the English Pre-Raphaelites, and 
for which he asked the modest price of g0,o00f. M. de Nittis, too, one of 
the clever men of the present day, has caught attention by a combination 
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of brilliance and minuteness with very odd unconventional composition. 
An old French artist told me that the fashion was turning now very much 
in the direction of light-colored pictures, and so it is. I do not think this 
a bad thing for the art, for when light-colored pictures are fashionable, 
artists go more for their subjects into open daylight, while a fashion of 
blackness leads them to imitate dirt-darkened pictures in galleries. 

I hardly like to conclude without a protest against the practice which 
is becoming more and more common, that of publishing caricatures of all 
the best-known pictures. A new periodical, called “ Zig-zags,” is illustra- 


ted exclusively with these caricatures. It does not require very much wit 
to make them, but they often succeed in establishing an association of 
ideas which it is very difficult to get rid of. The reader may remember 
Byron’s lines 


She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 


and Tom Hood’s caricature-illustration of them which represented a 
negro woman, with a great black face and a dreadful grin, shading her deli- 
cate complexion with a large rhubarb leaf. The caricature was successful, 
and it established an association of ideas which spoils Byron’s verses for- 
ever. So it is with pictures. When the caricaturist has mocked at a 
serious work of art, either his mockery is witty or it is not. If not witty, 
it is wearisome, if clever it clings to our recollection of the original work 
and spoils it. P. G. HAMERTON 





SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


THE NUMBER of the Philosophical Magazine for July contains an 
interesting letter from Dr. Huggins, which is a translation of a note ad- 
dressed by him to the French Academy, in reply to the strictures of Secchi, 
upon the conclusions, from. spectroscopic observations, respecting the mo- 
tions of certain stars, noticed in the last number of this Review. Mr. 
Christie, of Greenwich, has recently communicated to the Royal Society 
the results of later observations, which agree in a very satisfactory manner 
with those previously made by Dr. Huggins. The earlier determinations 
showed considerable discordances, but it is now stated that these were due, 
for the most part, to the apparatus, which was imperfect in some particulars. 
A list is given, in the note, of observations of twenty-one stars made at 
Greenwich, together with the results obtained by Dr. Huggins for the same 
stars. Mr. Christie says of this list that among these stars there are only 
two in respect to which there is any material disagreement in the determin- 
ations, and for both these Dr. Huggins had expressed himself as dissatisfied 
with his results. More recently still the displacement of the Fraunhofer 
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lines in the spectrum of Venus has been observed at Greenwich, and the 
motion indicated by it agrees with the actual movement of that planet. 
The author of the letter further says that his observations were made with 
a full recognition of the possibility of error from the source pointed out by 
Secchi, as well as from other causes, and that precautions were taken which 
made it certain that they did not essentially affect the value of his conclu- 
sions. 

IN A VOLUME entitled “ Der Venusmond,” published in 1875 in Braun- 
schweig, by Dr. F. Schorr, the question of the existence of a satellite of the 
planet Venus, which was often discussed in the last century, but had been 
almost forgotten, was revived, and a number of singular observations col- 
lected which show that something has several times been seen in the neigh- 
borhood of the planet that had strongly the appearance of an attendant 
body. Some of these appearances were ingeniously explained by the 
Abbot Hell, near the close of the century, as resulting from a reflection of 
the image of Venus herself from the surface of the cornea of the observer's 
eye and the concave nearer surface of the telescopic eye-piece, forming 
thus a secondary and diminished image, but there were others which could 
not be accounted for in this manner. In an interesting communication to 
arecent number of Vature, Rev. T. W. Webb discusses the notices collected 
by Schorr, adding a remarkable observation of his own, in which an 
appearance exactly similar to those previously reported was seen on one 
occasion. The fact that, except in these few instances, the most skillful 
observers using the best instruments, have failed to see anything like a sat- 
ellite, even under the most favorable conditions, seems conclusive against its 
real existence. On the other hand, that something having the appearance 
of a satellite has been seen, is unquestionable, as it is supported by the 
accordant testimony of several observers of acknowledged eminence. Mr. 
Webb suggests, as an explanation of the mystery, a reflection of the planet's 
rays from the atmospheric strata, a kind of mirage in fact, by which a sec- 
ondary image was formed simulating a satellite. Such an occurrence is 
not without a parallel, and the author cites an observation of Brewster, in 
which the crescent form of the moon was seen duplicated from this cause. 
Examples of a similar multiplication of the image of the sun are not want- 
ing, and the explanation suggested appears to furnish a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this curious problem. 

AN EQUALITY in the motion of the moon in longitude, hitherto unno- 
ticed, has been discovered by Professor Simon Newcomb, from a compari- 
son of the positions of the moon given in Hansen’s tables, as corrected, 
with those obtained by actual observation at the observatories of Washing- 
ton and Greenwich. The error thus detected is small, and is found to 
have a period of 27.43 days, the moon, in the course of a revolution about 
the earth, being a little in advance of its computed position in one half of 
the circuit, and a little behind in the other half. The minute discrepancy 
could only be discovered by a careful comparison of a long series of obser- 
































































CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE, 
vations with the calculated places in the most perfect of the lunar tables. 
The cause of the irregularity is as yet unknown, but it is suggested, by 
Professor Adams, that it may be in some way connected with the effect of 
the figure of the earth upon the moons motion. 

SOME YEARS since Professor Edlund published a memoir showing from 
’ several independent modes of experiment, that an electrical current, pass- 
ing through a metallic wire, caused an expansion greater than that which 
was due to the heating effect of the current alone, from which he inferred 
that a portion of the elongation of the wire must be ascribed to a specific 
effect of the electricity. The amount of the change was small, and was 
different for wires of various materials. Somewhat later the question 
was investigated anew by Streintz, who employed an entirely different 
mode of procedure. His results confirmed those of Edlund, in general, 
though the amount of voltaic expansion observed was different in some 
cases. Quite recently a new series of experiments has been made by 
Exner, in which the wire under examination was kept as nearly as possible 
at a constant temperature by immersion in water. Under these circum- 
stances the amount of expansion produced by the current was almost 
inappreciable, from which he concluded that it had no real existence, 
and that the effects observed in the previous experiments were illusory. 
In explanation of his results Streintz had assumed that the voltaic ex- 
pansion was a secondary effect, due to a directive action of the current 
upon the heat oscillations produced by it, a kind of polarization, caus- 
ing them to produce a greater effect in the direction of the length of 
the wire. Ina recent review of the subject, Edlund adopts this sugges- 
tion, and shows, that in Exner’s experiments, where the heat was absorbed 
by the water as fast as it was produced, no effect of polarization sufficient 
to influence the length of the wire was possible, and hence that a negative 
result was to have been expected, He considers therefore the results of 
Exner as not in the least affecting the validity of the conclusions derived 
from his own experiments and those of Streintz. 

As A REMEDY for the poisonous action of lead or mercury, M. Melsens 
proposes the use of iodide of potassium, which has been found very effica- 
cious. It has the effect of bringing the metallic compounds into a soluble 
condition, which facilitates their removal from the system, and causes the 
unfavorable symptoms to disappear. When given in small daily doses it is 
also found to be an excellent preserv ative against the poisonous effects of 
these metals upon those employed in working with them in various pro- 
cesses in the arts. 

ARTHUR W. WRIGHT 

















